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BUITBRATURS. 


ENGLISH SONNETS. 
A Collection of English Sonnets. By R F. Housman. Whittaker & Co. 

The form of the Sonnet for the expression of poetical sentiments has of late 
become very popular in this country. Its origin is involved in obscurity. It is 
doubtful if,it was first invented by the Sicilians or the Provenceaux ; but it is clear 
that the Italians were the first to bring it to perfection. The sonnet was first 
introduced into this country by Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, in the year 
1518. Mr. Housman maintains that it may now be considered fairly natural- 
ized among us. We hold a different opinion. Nay, we‘have our doubts whe- 
ther it ever will become, among the higher class of English poets, a favourite 
mode of expressing their sentiments. In the first place, the necessity of so 
many words rhyming together is not so well suited to the English language as 
it is to the languages of Italy and Spain, the countries in which the sonnet is 
most popular. In the second place the restrictions it imposes must always be 
considered too burdensome to English poets of the higher order to lead them to 
adopt it. Limited of necessity to fourteen lines, and those fourteen lines di- 
vided into two quatrains and two tercets, it is obvious that few great geniuses 
would like to be so hampered in the expression of their sentiments. Nothing 
more than a single idea can ever be dune justice to in the form of a sonnet. 
= for incident, the introduction of that into a Sonnet, were altogether impos- 
sible. 

For poets, of the third or fourth class, then, the sonnet, may answer very 
well, where only a detached idea is to be worked out ; but no poet of the higher 
order of genius can ever resort to it withvut fecling himself méving in fetters. 
and without manifest injustice to his reputation. Following the example set by 
their contemporaries uf Italy and Spain, with whom the sonnet was at that time 
quite in vogue, Shakepeare and Milton both tried their hand at sonnets. It is 
fortunate for their own reputation, as well as for their country, that they did not 
confine themselves to that form of expressing their thoughts. Had they never 
written any thing else than sonnets their names would have been unknown 
in the present day. 

Let us not be considered as objecting to the sonnet in general; we are only 
erdeavouring to prevent its becoming so popular in this country as to induce the 
higher class of poets to become unduly enamoured of it, and by that means 
divert themselves from taking that comprehensive range in the expression of 
their thoughts which so many other species of poetry affurd them. Many 
modern sonnets are beautiful, and we believe we are among their greatest ad- 
mirers ; but still we hold that noone ever can infuse poetic genius into them, 
however gifted the mind from which they emanate. 

The sonnet has invariably, as far as our observation extends, been bitherto 
confined to the embodying of some tender or contemplative idea; but Mr. 
Housman thinks it is equally adapted to subjects of a humorous or satirical na- 
ture. Here we differ from him; let the happiest sunnet writer of the present 
day only try his hand at the humorous or‘satirical in the form of a sonnet, and we 
will answer for it the result will be to make both the subject and bunself ridi- 
culous. 

Mr. Housman deserves our best thanks for the labour he has undergone in 
selecting the best sonnets which have been written by English poets, from the 
time of Henry Howard, Ear! of Surrey, down to the present day—a period em- 
bracing the three last centuries. 

We shall avail ourselves of his labours in presenting our readers with some 
of the best sonnets written by English poets at different periods. The first is from 
the earliest of the sonneteers—the Ear! of Surrey. 


NIGHT. 
Alas !—so all things now do hoid their peace! 
Heaven and earth disturbéd in no thing : 
The beasts, the air, the birds their song do cease, 
The nightés chair the stars about doth bririg. 
Calm is the sea; the waves work less and less ; 
Soam not I, whom Love, alas, doth wring, 
Bringing before my face the great inerease 
Of my desires, whereat I weep and sing, 
In joy and woe, as in a duubtful ease ; 
For my sweet thoughts sometime do pleasure bring ; 
But, by and by, the cause of my disease 
Gives me a pang that inwardly doth sting, 
When that I think what grief it is again, 
To live and lack the thing should rid my pain. 


The following is from Sir Philip Sydney. 


SLEEP. 
Come, Sleep! O Sleep! the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man’s wealth. the prisoner's release, 
Th’ indifferent judge between the high and low; 
With shield of proof shield me from out the prease* 
Of those fierce darts despair at me doth throw ; 
O, make in me those civil wars to cease ; 
I will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 
Take thou of me sweet pillow, sweetest bed ; 
A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to light ; 
A rosy garland, and a weary head. 
And it these things, as being thine by right, 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me, 
Livelier than elsewhere, Stella’s image see. 
Edmund Spencer has a beautiful sonnet on 
TRUE BEAUTY. 
Men call you fair, and you do credit it, 
For that yourself you daily such do sge ; 
Fut the true fair, that is the gentle wit 
And virtuous mind, is much more praised of me, 
For all the rest, however fair it be, 
Shall turn to naught, and lose that glorious hue; 
But only that is permanent and free 
From frail corruption, that doth flesh ensue. 
That is true beauty, that doth argue you 
To be divine, and born of heavenly seed ; 
Deriv’d from that fair spirit from whom all true 
And perfect beauty did at first proceed. 
He only fair, and what he fair hath made; 
All other fair, like flowers, untimely fade. 
Next comes our immortal Bard of Avon. We select his sonnet on 
RETROSPECTION. 
Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed, 
The dear repose for limbs with travel tired ; 
But then begins a journey in my head, 
To work my mind, when body's work's expired ; 
For then my thuughts (from far where I abide) 
Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 
And keep my drooping eye-lids open wide, 
Looking on darkness which the blind do see. 


_--- 





It is on 


Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 
Presents thy shaduw to my sightless view, 
Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 
Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new. 
Lo! thus by day my limbs, by night my mind, 
For thee, and for myself, no quiet find. 
William Drummond, of Hawthornden, has a beautiful one 


TO SLEEP. 
Care-charming Sleep, son of the sable night, 
Brother to Death, in silent darkness born, 
Destroy my languish ere the day be light, 
With dark forgetting of my care’s return ; 
And let the day be long enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth ; 
Let watery eyes suffice to wail their scorn, 
Without the troubles of the night's untruth. 
Cease, dreams, fond image of my fond desires, 
To model forth the passions of to-morrow ! 
Let never rising sun approve your tears, 
To add more grief tu aggravate my sorrow ; 
Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain, 
And never wake to feel the day’s disdain, 
We now come to John Milton. From several specimens given of his son- 
nets we select that 
ON HIS BLINDNESS. 
When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent Which is death to hide, 
Lodg'd with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he, returning, chide ; 
Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? 
I fondly ask—but Patience, to prevent 
That murmer, soon replies—God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best; his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at hia bidding speed, 
And pust o'er land or ocean withuut rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 
The circumstances under which the above sonnet was written give it a touch- 
ing Interest. 
Of the soanets written by Gray, Mr. Housman only gives the following. 


It is 
ON THE DEATH OF RICHARD WEST. 
Ip vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire ; 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join; 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire. 
These ears, alas! for other notes repine, 
A different obj-ct do these ears require ; 
My lovely anguish melts no heart but mine ; 
Aud in my breast the imperfect joys expire. 
Yet morning smiles, the busy race to cheer, 
And new-born pleasure brings to happier men ; 
The fields to all their wonted tritute bear ; 
To warin their little loves the birds complain : 
I fruitiess mourn tv him that cannot hear, 
And weep the more because I weep in vain. 

The only sonnet of Sir Egerton Brydges which Mr. Housman gives is that 
on * Echo and Silence.” It is the most beautiful, perhaps, in the English lan- 
guage. We have much pleasure in transferring it to our columns. 

ECHO AND SILENCE. 

In eddying course when leaves began to fly, 

And Autumn in her lap the store to strew, 

As, mid wild scenes | chanced the Muse to woo, 

Through glens untrod, and woods that frown'd on high, 
Two sleeping Nymphs with wonder mute I spy! 

And lo, she’s gone! In robe of dark-green hue, 

*Twas Echv froin her sistes Silence flew ; 

For quick the bunter’s horn resounded to the sky! 
In shade affrighted Silence melts away ; 

Not so her siater:—hark! for onward still 

W ith far-heard step she takes ber listening way, 
Bounding from rock to rock, and hill to hill ! 

Ah, mark the merry maid in mockful play 

With thousand mimic tones the laughing forest fill ! 


Mr. William Lisle Bowles has a beautiful one on 


TIME. 

O Time! who know’st a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow's wound, and slowly thence, 
Lulling to sad repose the weary sense, 

The faint pang stealest unperceived away ; 

On thee [ rest my only hope at last, 

And think, when thou hast dried the bitter tear 
That flows in vain o’+r all my soul held dear, 
I may look back on every sorrow past, 

And meet life's peaceful evening with a smile; 
As sume lone bird, at day's departing hour, 
Sings in the sunbeam, of the transient shower 

Forgetful, though its wings are wet the while ; 
Vet ab ! bow much must that poor heart endure 
Which hopes from thee, and thee alone, a cure. 

Mr. Housman gives a great number of Wordsworth's sonnets. 
the one on 
TWILIGHT. 

Hail, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour! 
Noi dull art thou as undiscerning Night; 

But studious only to remove from sight 
Day's mutable distinctions. Ancient Power! 

Thus did the waters gleam, the mountains lower, 
To the rode Briton, when, in woilf-skin vest 
Here roving wild, be laid him down to rest 
On the bare rock, or through a leafy bower 

Louked ere his eyes were closed. By him was seen 
The self-same vision which we now behold, 

At thy meek bidding, shadowy Power! brought forth ; 

These mighty barriers, and the gulf between— 

The flouds—the stars—a spectacle as old 
As the beginning of the heavens and earth! 


Several of Hartley Coleridge's sonnets are given. 


that addressed 
TO A FRIEND. 
When we were idlers with the loitering rille, 








* Pross. 





The need of buman love we little noted; 











We select | their serious attention was attracted (at least that of one of them). 


We have only space for 


Our love was nature ; and the peace that floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upun the bills, 
To sweet accord subdued our wayward wills. 
One soul was ours, one mind, one heart devoted, 
That, wisely doting, asked not why it doted ; 
And ours the unknown joy, which knowing kills. 
But now I find how dear thou wert to me ; 
That man is more than half of Nature's treasure, 
Of that fair Beauty which no eye can see, 
Of that sweet music which no ear can measure : 
And now the streams may sing for others’ pleasure, 
The hills sleep on in their eternity. 


Passing over several other sonnets from contemporaries, we come to one 
which has much tender feeling in it. It is by Mr. Charles Strong, and is headed 
DEATH. 
They picture Death a tyrant, gaunt and grim, 
And, for his random aim, temper a dart 
Of bite so mortal that the fiery smart 
Consumes, and turns to dust the stuutest limb. 
Thus dire to meet, yet shrink nut they from him, 
Who walk, by faith, in singleness of heart ; 
The simply wise, who choose the watchful part, 
Nor let their eyelids close, or lamps grow dim. 
Nor always dark and terrible hia mien ; 
As those who by the couch the night-watch keep 
Have known, spectators of the blessed scene, 
When friends, who stand around, joy more than weep, 
As, with hush’d step, and smile of love serene, 
In the soft guise he comes of gentle Sleep. 


The last sonnet given by Mr. Housman shall be our last one also. 
Mr. Edmund Peel, and is addressed 
TO WINTER. 
Thou of the snowy vest and hoary hair, 
With icicles down-hanging, Winter, hail ! 
Not mine at thy authority to rail ; L 
To call thee stern, bleak, comfortless, and bare, 
As though thou wert twin-brother of Despair ; 
Rather shall praises in my song prevail ; 
Praises of Him who gives 0s to inhale 
The freshness of the uninfected air. 
So long as I behold the clear blue sky, 
The carol of the robin-redbreast hear, 
Along the frozen waters seem to fly, 
Or, softly cushion’d while the fire burns clear 
Bask in the ligtit of a beloved eye; 
So long shall Winter to my svul be dear. 


We are unwilling to find fault with an author whose labours have afforded 80 
much pleasure. But we cannot part with Mr. Housman without asking him 
why and wherefore he has devoted so much of his space to certain of our con- 
teinporary poets, while he has not even given a single sonnet from others? Mr. 
David Lester Richardson has written several beautiful sonnets—though others 
from his pen are doubtless poor enough—and yet his name is not even men- 
tioned. This, however, is an oversight which we could willingly overluok as 
probably the result of accident; but we bold it to be an unpardonable sin in 
Mr. Housman to have omitted all reference to the sonnets of Sir Egerton Bryd- 
ges, beyond that of giving a single one. Sir Egerton has not only written 
more sonnets than all the other poets of the present day, but many of them 
are among the best pieces of verse which ever appeared in the fourteen-line 
form. 


—»— 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BATTLE OF 
ALGIERS. 
BY AN OFFICER SERVING ON BOARD THE QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 

During some discussions which took place in the House of Commons, in 
1816, relative to the necessity, propriety, or expediency, of attacking the * war- 
like city ’ of Algiers, Lord Castlereagh, being much urged by ardent orators, 
unshackled by responsibility, to humble, or even to destroy that regency, avoid- 
ed giving an affirmative or a negative to their importunities by this singular on- 
pression,—that it was a question having “a broad face with large features. 
The very ambiguity of the observation gave hope, aud seemed to contain a pro- 
mise of exertion and enterprise to my companions, then nearly twenty years 
younger, and whose sanguine temperaments did not permit them to doubt that 
some humble part of the drama which they considered certainly about to be 
enacted would be assigned to their performance. Our occupations were at that 
time peaceable enough: we were stationed in my wative county of Kent, in 
the beautiful village of Alesford, whither we had heen sent to be removed from 
the vicinity of an election contesting at Rochester for a member of Parliament. 
My friends were not disappointed in the expectations they had formed, for in a 
short time most were employed in various preparations for the coming service 
in which they were destined to share. 

It is so well known that Lord Exmouth, previous to leaving England, made 
such arrangements for the atthck of Algiers, even to minute details, that it 
may be though: unealled for to illustrate further than has already been done by 
others, that invaluable quality, foresight, which bis lordship displayed upon so 
many occasions ; but 1 cannot resist the temptation to relate two anecdotes. 
A few days previous to the departure of the expediton, an officer of the Rocket 
Corps and one of the Marine Artillery, who were to proceed from Woolwich in 
a transport, with rockets, carcasses, fire-torches, and other mattersof thie kind, 
for the service of the flotilla, breakfasted with Sir William Congreve, the Di- 
rector of the Laboratory, who explained to them the intended of attack 
whieh he had the day before received in a conversation with Lord Exmouth. As 
the bold nature of it was eloquently developed by Sir William, the ears and eyes 
of his auditors, knowing they were to become actors, opened very oy 

ir Wi'- 
liam, thinking, perbaps, that he brought a forlorn hope to view, considerately 
and laughingly added, ** But all this is not gospel, for Lord Exmouth will not do 
all he says to the letter.” However, Lord Exmouth did what he said he would, 
almost to the letter Immediately on the arrival of the expedition at Gibraltar, 
it was arranged for the Dutch squadron to co-operate with ours. The Dutch 
Admiral wished to have some Congreve rockets, and desired to be shown the 
method of using them. Accordingly Mr. Gaze, the Master of the Fleet, other 
officers whose names I do not remember, and myself, went on board one of their 
frigates after dark, and fired some 32-pounder carcass rockets from one of her 
boats. then returned to the frigate, where the Captain regaled us in his cabin 
with hock and Seltzer water. The weather being very warm, the beverage 
was very agreeable, and a conversation took place, In which Mr. Gaze detailed 
what was intended to be done; in effect the same as Sir William Congreve 
related in the Repository at Woolwich, but in a manner still more filled up. 

** Here we will drop our anchor,” said Gaze. 

« But suppose the cable should be shot away,” said the Dutch Captain. 

“ Then we have two others.” «a 

« But su e these should also be destroyed.” 

“Then ae lash the Queen Charlotte to a trig we know to be there.”’ 

‘+ But suppose all these resources fail ; that the brig is no longer there ; aud 
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Mr. Gaze’s good humour was not exhausted ; he quietly replied, ‘** We shall 
then ground the ship alongside the Mole-head battery. 

And the conversation ended with alavgh. ae. ame A 

Everywhere people may be found who think they excel in criticising. t 
Gibraltar some of this description were very bright in ridicule, and sharp in sar- 
casm, because of some certain expenditure of powder and shot in the par chong 
of the not-very-lately practised crews of our fleet, on the passage from .~ 
land ; but like most of Lord a sort s precautions, dictated as they were by 

i i justified by the result. ! 

eres por Ly Gibraltar on the 14th of August ; but owing to a strong 
easterly wind, called a@ bright Levanter, and during which the weathermost oom 
of the horizon glows with a red dazzling haze, not very unlike the mouth of a 
heated oven, the fleet made but slow progress, and in consequence a little im- 
patience of delay was excited. There were souls “ all on fire’ to know “ the 
rich reprisal was sO near, and yet not theirs.” The suspense was almost in- 
tolerable, and every good-humoured expedient was thought of to pass an hour 
in the evening after the duties of the day were in some degree finished ; for so 
light and easy were the thoughts of honest men—ready, willing, all about to 
risk, and some to devote their limbs or lives for their King and country—that 
chess, charades, riddles, and conundrums, were not thought unworthy to occu- 
py an hour, or to create mirth or amusement in those whose minds were already 
made up for sterner matters. Curiosity, too, as well as impatience at delay, 
was an apmoyance ; for some of us wished toknow what terms were to be of- 
fered to the Dey; and Mr. Salamé was continually beset with questions on the 
subject, but without any particular result; for the only answer to be obtained 
was given in a very proper, provoking, oriental, and diplomatic sert of manner, 
—*Oh, dear me, I never have any news.”—‘t Well, but, Salamé, what are we 
to do with the Dey ?”.—* Oh, dear, we must cut his head off!” Nothing more 
was to be obtained from the trusty, excellent, and respected interpreter. How- 
ever, our curiosity was about to be gratified in a manner the relation of which 
may be a warning to secretaries. Some pieces of paper were thrown overbuard 
by the writers in the Admiral’s cabin, tu be destroyed ; but instead of falling 
into the water, as no doubt they were intended to do, they were wafted by an 
eddy of wind into a partof the ward-room. ‘They contained a full and complete 
draught of the terms to be offered, and which were found to be precisely those 
afterwards accepted by his Highness. 

During the night of the 26th we drew near to the African shore, not far from 
the object of our destination. The mountains are very high, and their sum- 
mits were blazing with immense alarm-fires, indicating our approach. The 
easterly wind slowly died away, and was succeeded by a moderate or rather 
light westerly breeze. Early onthe 27th Algiers lay before us, and as the sun 
rose we saw a “ fair city on the side of a hill,” shining bright and beautiful; 
for at our distance its defects were not discernible. On nearer approach the 
defences became visible ; and the batteries were discovered to be studded with 
artillery, as thickly set as space permitted, amounting to several hundred guns. 
Numerous clear red flags formed a sparkling contrast to the whiteness of the 
houses. Flags variously striped were also seen on the walls; those were she 
banners of different Moorish chiefs assembled to defend the Crescent. 

The Dey’s Palace, in 1816, was in the middle of the town, or rather lower, 
towards the sea. A very large crimson flag, the !argest I ever saw, waved 
slowly and majestically overit. It was said to be composed of silk, decorated 
with silver stars and crescents. This may have been the case; but I could 
neither distinguish the materials of which it was made nor the emblems it bore. 
Smoke from numerous fires curled above the parapets, which were then con- 
cluded to proceed from furnaces for heating shot. I did nut hear, however, that 
any such were used. 

Breakfast on this morning, as usual, in the ward-room was a cheerful ani 
animated repast. The probable result of the approaching combat was minute- 
ly discussed by those whose experience enabled them to form a judgment, and 
by some others. Many officers wrote memorandums for friends whom the 
events of the next few hours might separate in this world for ever; but no 
gloomy forebodings clouded any brow. Several previous arrangements were 
now made known: the First Lieutenant (Mitchell) was appointed Commander 
of the flotilla, and Lieutenant Peter Richards to succeed to his station, which 
he filled during the remainder of the service. 

A flag of truce was to be sent in charge of Lieutenant Burgess, and Mr. 
Salamé was of course to accompany it. This gentleinan had hitherto worn an 
oriental costume, which, being considered inappropriate to the British interpreter 
and ill calculated to produce a good moral effect, he was in haste equipped in a 
blue surtout, black cravat, and round hat—I think Mr. Burgess furnished them 
for the occasion—and the boat, under escort of a frigate, departed on its mis- 
sion. Shortly afterwards I was summoned by the Chief, and received his di- 
rections for a distribution of rockets to the Impregnable and to other ships. I 
have in my possession a memorandum on the subject, corrected in his hand- 
writing. On returning from the execution of this duty I found the ship 
quite cleared for action; the men and officers had dined, but I had not ; the 
consideration of the caterer, however, soon removed any apprehension of fight- 
ing without a dinner, which is not to be desired, and I was quickly furnished 
with a sufficiency. 

Ascending the deck, I found the fleet lying to, perhaps a mile and a half from 
the town. Lord Exmouth was standing on the brink of the poop, attired as 
usual in an undress uniform coat, without epaulets, white cravat and waist- 
coat, with nankeen trowsers, gaiters, and shoes, having a spy-glass in his hand; 
the crew were called aft, and spoken to by his lordship in a few clear and ex- 
pressive sentences, which were answered by one short cheer, followed by an 
instantaneous quick movement, approaching to a rush, down to their respective 
quarters. Those who heard that cheer can scarcely have forgotten it; it was 
not loud, boastful, or arrogant, but seemed a respectful assurance and reply 
from men who were determined to do their duty to extremity. I believe the 
word “ Infallible”’ was at this time signalized to the fleet; but writing from 
recollection, unassisted by notes, I may be mistaken The order was given to 
“annul the truce,’”’ and to ‘hoist the jib ;" the ship paid off and stood slowly 
towards the anchorage. About this time the Captain of a French frigate, who 
was thought to have been rather too friendly with the Algerines, came on board 
to answer some questions put to him by the Commander-in-Chief. He was a 
tall, handsome, well-dressed gentlemanlike man, and seemed deeply impressed 
with what he saw, and what few of his brother officers could ever have seen, 
—the main, middle, and quarter-deck of a British three-decker cleared for ac- 
tion, and running down to battle. 

The bombs had taken their station ; one appearing too close, was ordered by 
signal to move farther out ; circumstances, perhaps, did not permit this to be 
effected. Captain Brisbane ascended a few steps of the starboard poop-ladder 
to address Lord Exmouth, whe was standing near the top of it, and asked if 
the men should lie down at their quarters. Lord Exmouth replied, “ If the 
enemy do open any fire the men can lie down as we run in; however, I don’t 
think they will.” The enemy were seen loading their guns, which appeared too 
much elevated ; on nearer approach, and coming opposite to them, their muz- 
zles frowned like black fall moons upon us; crowds of people gathered round 
the Mole Head, and I saw Lord Exmouth, in a manner indicating pity and 
impatience, mutter something, and wave to them with his hat to get out of 
the way. 

We brought in a light and pleasant breeze, but when we anchored it was 
nearly calm; the sudden glow of heat, and many sorts of effluvia we then be- 
came sensible of, would have reminded us how close we were to our foes, even 
if we had not seen them. A minute’s pause enabled us to look around; the 
Moors’ faces—even their eves—were visible. wo shuts were now fired from 
the Fish-market Battery ; whether they hit any of the ships I cannot say, but 
they boomed close along the Queen Charlotte’s starboard broadside—whilst at 
that instant not another sound moved over the sea. I looked steadfastly at 
Lord Exmouth, and saw his countenance light up (which before was thoughtful), 
and it appeared to me that an expression of triumph shone in his face, as he 
said—" You may fire away now.”’ Prompt was the obedience to this order— 
every gunon the starboard broadside seemed discharged in one tremendous 
salvo : the cannon on all the defences of the town were quickly fired, but no 
great mischief appeared to be done to us ty the first round: a shot struck a 
carronade On the after-part of the poop; the splinters flew from its carriage as 
chips from a woodman’s axe, but not so harmless, for one poor fellow was hit, 
and borne off ; blood trickling on the deck marked his route to the cockpit. 
Some six-pounder rockets were fired from the poop, and the Marines kept up an 
incessant discharge of musketry om gun-boats crowded with poor wretches, 
who, it is said, and I suppose it was the case, were making a demonstration, it 
could hardly be called an attempt, to board ; however, it is certain few of them 
escaped the fire of the Leander and Queen Charlotte: the boats were souk, 
many of their crew killed, and the rest were swimming,—even of these few 
could have survived. 

. bY continued firing of the fleet and town—perhaps from 700 or 800 guns, 
esides mortars—produced a sound more like a continued roar than a succes- 
— of reports: it was difficult to hear, or to make any one hear, which I found 
epended more on the tone, perhaps I should say key, in which the voice was 
tring coon, yecdeced, mpationce ov hue nan’ <f,ine emeke preventing mock 
icing, ond a preai npatien ow the effects that resulted from our 
’ i nted a few rattlings of the mizen-rigging in order to look 
around, a cheering and animating sight presented itself—but not unaccompanied 
vy 8 Seating of pity for the suffering wretches we were opposed to, and who 
ere so distinctly visible. The guns on the upper tier of the battery opposite 
the Queen Charlotte’s broadside were nearly all dismounted, and jammed in 
various positions amidst the ruins of the parapet: crow: 
rushing through a narrow postein, 
struction which threatened them. 


; ls of the enemy were 
making a desperate effort to escape the de- 
The distant batteries continued firing until 





the end of the action ; but those close to us being greatly quieted, it was de- machine will remain unchanged—the friction resulting from the traction wil] 
termined to board and bura the outward frigate. Observing Major Gosset of increase in the proportion in which the traction is increased—the traction wiil be 
the Engineers, Lieutenant Peter Richards of the Navy, and Lieutenant Wol- increased by the resolved portion of the gravity in the direction of the plane, 
rige of the Marine Artillery, in a boat under the larboard entering port, ready to and it will be diminished, in so far as the friction of the train is concerned, in a 
start for this enterprise, I sent to them some fire, or laboratory torches, that ratio proportional to the course of the elevation. This diminution of friction of 
had been supplied from the Arsenal at Woolwich for the service against Al- the train, he stated, nevertheless, to be counterbalanced by the increased dis- 
giers. Casualties were occurring from the enemy's musketry: One man said tance through which the whole mass is moved; so that, on the whole, its effect 
he was shot in the breast, but on opening his coat and shirt to examine the sup- | was the same as thongh the whole had traversed a horizontal plane ; so that, on 
posed wound, the ball fell out, and seemingly had done no injury ; he was told the whole, the traction of the train arising from friction, and the friction of the 


that he was not hurt, and to cheer up, when the poor fellow, showing his arm 
covered with blood, said, quietly, although writhing with pain—* Ah, Sir, but | 
the ball went through my arm first.” 


There were coils and ranges of bass cables on the pier-head, in which many | pose, by the actual acceleration in descent. 


of the enemy sheltered themselves, galling us with their musketry,—which be- 
came so troublesome, if not serious in its effects, that Lord Exmouth beckoned 
to an officer near him to come to the starboard-gangway, where his Lordship, 
fully exposed, very deliberately said—': You see we are a good deal annoyed by 
the musketry of those fellows,” pointing to them; “try if you can dislodge 
them with a few eight-inch shells from the howitzer that is in the launch along- 
side” On endeavouring to execute this order, it was fuund that the manner In 
which the howitzer was mounted would not admit of its being directed to ob- 
jects so near as the Algerines in the cables—not more than sixty yards—with- 
out blowing out the bows of the boat; the piece, therefore, at this time, was 
not attempted to be discharged at them. Fire had communicated to some ma- 
terials on the jib-boom of the Queen Charlotte; the flames were gathering 
head; but I saw Mr Lumsdale, the Master, extinguish them with buckets of 
water that were handed tohim along the bowsprit. 

The outward frigate, which had been set on fire by the officers before men- 
tioned, now thoroughly in flames, parted from her cable, and drifting clear of all, 
grounded not far from the Fish-market Battery; the other frigates, by her re- 
moval, becoming exposed t@a fire from the flotilla, Captain Mitchell, at the re- 
quest of the Artillery Officer, fetched a supply of 8-inch carcasses from the 
fore cockpit of the Queen Charlotte, where they were deposited, to a gun-boat 
lashed to the stern or stern-warp of the Leander, and about eighty yards from 
the remainder of the enemy’s ships, which, after some considerable firing at, 
were observed to be in flames. The Queen Charlotte now swung round, per- 
haps to bring her broadside to bear on the Fish-market Battery, or to avoid the 
burning frigates drifting out of the Mole. A shot had cut in two the gun-boat s 
mast just below the rigging, which, with the mast-head, fell on the deck in- 
closing an individual beneath, doing him, however, no other injury than inflict- 
ing a few bruises and a minute's close confinement under the wreck. A man 
ina humble station, named Hipwell, who had earnestly volunteered to join the 
expedition, greatly distinguished himself in this boat, performing, by his ac- 
tivity, the duties of several men, and preserving a laughing good humour in 
this exposed situation; he observed to his officer that it was ‘* Stroud fair- 
day,’’ and though well pleased to be where he was, it was a pity to lose that 
recreation. 

So powerful was the light from the burning masses around, and so entirely 
was the mind occupied, and time being little noticed, that I did not observe the 
day had closed, until looking upwards I perceived the moon and a star near it ; 
thus there was a crescent and a star shining in the heavens as well as on the 
standard of the enemy. 

All having now been achieved that could well be aceomplished, the fleet and 
flotilla filled their sails to the land breeze, and stood out to seaward, except the 
gun-boat, which, as before observed, having her mast shot away, had recourse 
to oars, but with all the exertion that could be made, she would not stir a jot 
from her position ; at length it was discovered that the jib, with some wreck of 
the rigging, hung overboard frum the end of the bowsprit, and either stopped 
her by its weight, or had hooked to something under water. A brave fellow, 
with a stout heart and a sharp knife, by sliding out on the naked spar, and cut- 
ting the wreck adrift, removed the impedimehts and thus enabled the boat to fol- 
low her companions. This was a welcome release, for it was no pleasant pros- 
pect to be left behind to the mercy of such an enemy, and one too that had been 
so roughly handled. 

The Algerines continued firing from their mortar batteries ; the bombs and 
distant rocket-boats repeated destructive discharges until about eleven o'clock, 
and so ended this memorable conflict. The next day his Highness acceded to 
the terms of the Commander-in-Chief, who tendered him the same which had 
been offered the morning of the battle. Peace was re-established, and salutes 
were exchanged between the victor aud the vanquished. 

After the action, while the boats were employed close into the Mole, weighing 
some anchors and cables belonging to the fleet, a sight presented itself, delight- 
ful at the time, and too gratifying in remembrance to be passed over without 
notice, namely, a large transport sent to the port to receive the Christian slaves, 
who, in conseqnence of the treaty just concluded, were thus unexpectedly libe- 
rated from that which but two days before must have appeared to them a hope- 
less state of bondage. The transport heeled over with their weight as they 
crowded the deck and mounted the rigging to give reiterated cheers to their 
deliverers. 

Our gallant Chief bore on his person marks of the conflict; his coat was 
torn, the white silk lining hanging down, and on his face was a large white patch 
covering a wound from a splinter. 

In conclusion, I may observe that these few facts are not intended to contain | 
a description of the battle of Algiers, but are given only as recollections of | 
events connected with it, which the writer witnessed 

On humble and grateful thanks being returned for victory and safety ; it was 
remarked one Psalm, appropriated to the twenty-seventh day of the month, on 
which the battle was fought, is also allotted to the form of Prayer for Thanks- 
giving after Victory, and which made an impression that it is to be desired may 
never be obliterated. 
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Esq., E. Hodgkinson, Esq., Dr. Lardner, Pro‘essor Mooseley, M. Le Playe, | 

Sir John Renme, George Rennie, Esq., John Taylor, Esq., Rev. W. Taylor. 

This Section of the Association is an off-set from the Section of Mathe- | 
matics and Physics. At each of the Previous Meetings it has been found neces- | 
sary to appoint a Sub-Section, for the discussion of a variety of questions, | 
having reference to the application of Physical Science in Mathematics—ques- | 
tions which, in the present mechanical transition state of society, have great | 
interest and importance, and which, having specially occupied the attention of a | 
certain class of men eminent in science, seem to claim for themselves a separate 
discussion. From this necessity resulted, last year, the Sub-Section, which has 
this year merged in Section E. 

At eleven o’clock the Hall of Assembly was filled by Members of the Asso- 
ciation, among whom we recognized some of the most distinguished of that | 
class of individuals who, under the name of civil engineers, are working a 
change in the face of society, more remarkable. and, perhaps, more durable, than | 
any which history has to record of the legislator or the conqueror—conquerors 
where victory is over space and time, and bloodless, and who achieve it, not by | 
the increase of human svffering, but by the increasing profitable employment of 
human labour. 





LOCOMOTIVE CARRIAGES. 

The discussions were opened by some observations of Professor Moseley on 
the theory of Locomotive Carriages.—It appeared to be the object of these 
remarks, to establish the importance of causing to enter into the discussion 
of the theory of locomotion on Rail-roads, the friction of the machinery of 
the Locomotive Carriage itself. This friction, the Professor stated to be com- | 
posed of two distinct elements—one of which he termed the passive resistance 
of the machinery, being that which would oppose itself to a force applied to turn 
the wheels of the locomotive carriage if it were lifted from the rail-road. This 
friction he stated to amount, in some cases, to 120 and in others, to 170 |b. or 
180 lb in the carriages employed ou the Manchester Rail-road. 

Besides this passive resistance of the engine itself, independent as it is 
of the load, the elevation of rail-road, the velocity, or any other cause which 
affects the other conditions of locomotion, the Professor stated that there was a | 
second element of the friction of the machinery, which was dependent upon, 
and proportional to, the load, inasmuch as it was dependent upon and proportion- | 
al to, the traction, which, in its turn was dependent upon, and proportional to, 
the load, 

The friction of the machinery being thus composed of two elements, one con- 
stant, and the ether proportional to the load, the Professor stated that the third 
element of the resistance was the traction itself, being the friction of the train 
The resistance being transferred, and operating upon one side of the piston, | 
that which overcame it on the other side was the pressure of the steam, which, 
supposing the vaporizing power of the engine to be constant, varied inversely | 
as the velocity. Moreover, when the machine had acquired its constant velocity 
he stated that these two pressures must have become equal. These results and 
reasonings he stated not to be new, but tobe generally known: for the applica- 
tion of them te the theory of inclined planes, which followed, he claimed entire | 
novelty. If (said the Professor) a locomotive carriage be made, with its train, 
to ascend an inclined plane, the following modifications will be made in the re- 
sistance to the motion of the machine and train. The passive friction of the 


| which appeared insuperable. 


machinery resulting from this cause, remained unaffected by the ascent. Again, 
the increased traction from gravity in ascent, he stated to be compensated by 
the diminished traction in descent, or, if the angle be greater than that of re- 
But there remains, said the Pro- 


fessor, another element to be considered—namely, the friction of the machinery 


which results from the increased traction produced by gravity in the ascent. 


This he stated to have no compensation in the descent; by the ascent of the 


carriage the traction upon it might be increased double, the friction of its ma- 


chinery would then be doubled ; but, by the descent, the carriage and its train 
being equally accelerated, the friction resulting from traction would, indeed, be 
reduced to nothing, but it could assume no negative form compensating the fric- 


tion of the machinery in the ascent: so that, on the whole, there was lost the 
whole increased friction of the machinery in the ascent, compensated by cor- 
responding diminution in the descent. These remarks the Professor stated to 
apply exclusively to the case of inclined planes having an elevation greater than 
the angle of repose. The loss of powerin this case he stated to be considera- 


ble, amounting, perhaps, to one-fifth of the traction, and, since an inclined plane 


will not unfrequently double or triple the traction, amounting in the whole toa 
considerable fraction of the force expended and the coal consumed. The great 
loss of power thus resulting from the increased friction of the machinery in an 
ascent not compensated in the subsequent descent, the Professor stated to be an 
element neglected in the computations usually made on the expense of different 
lines of rail-road. 

Dr. Lardner stated his entire concurrence in all that had fallen from Professor 
Moseley, and then proceeded to enter upon the discussion of a variety of facts 
of great interest and importance connected with the theory of rail-roads, te . 
which, having had his attention of late called by frequent examinations before 
cominittees of parliament, he had devoted much time. The traction resulting 
from friction on a horizontal plane, he stated to have been estimated differently by 
different engineers, at from 8 to 11 |b. per ton; from some experiments of his 
own, made with much care, he concluded it to be about 7 1-2 lb by which sum 
the traction was increased by each additional ton of loading. He alludedtoa 
variety of circumstances by which this friction may be modified, and mentioned, 
in particular, the effect which wetting the rail appeared to have upon it—the 
carriages, after a shower of rain, travelling with much greater speed and facility 
than before it ; and he suggested, that watering pots might, with great advantage, 
be placed before a train of carriages, washing the rail continually for the wheels 
which were to follow it. The condition of the rail opposite to this, of its great- 
est freedom from friction, was that in which it was covered with particles of 
earth, triturated stone or dust; to try the effect of this condition of the rail he 
had strewed sand on the surface of the rail, where it had an inclination above 
the angle of repose, and had found the friction of this sand sufficient to coun- 
teract the tendency of the train to descend by its gravity. It having appeared, 
from some of Dr, Lardner’s remarks, than he considered the loss of force pro- 
duced by the working of a carriage over an inclined plane to result from the ne- 
cessity of applying the break when the angle is greater than that of repose, and 
from no other theoretical cause, although practically there was a sacrifice in the 
working of the engine by reason of the superfluous steam thrown off in the 
descent, Professor Moseley inquired, whether, in the event of the steam thus 
lost being by some means husbanded from the period when the train commenced 
its descent, and the break not put on, he would consider any force to be lost in 
the whole transit of the carriage over the incline. The Doctor having declared 
that to be .his view of the matter, Professor Moseley stated, that he had not 
then fully understood the bearing of his remarks, ur did not agree inthem. The 
resistance to the motion of the carriage, he again stated to be composed of a 
constant element, and an element varying in every case with the traction :—the 
constant element in working an incline, to be worked round the two sides of a 
triangle instead of the one side, which it would traverse if there were no incline; 
—and the other element, varying with the traction, and dependent upon the 
friction of the machinery of the engine, to be greatly increased in the ascent of 
the plane, and to be evanescent in the descent ; thus presenting itself in the 
descent in no negative form, under which it might compensate the loss in the 
ascent.—The Section havivg been addressed by two of its members, whose 
names were unknown to us, one of whom stated the method of watering the 
rails to have been adopted with success on some of the tram-roads in Wales, 
the President rose, and shortly went over the arguments which had been used, 
and pointed out some of their practical relations,—mistaking, however, as it ap- 
pears to us, a remark which had been made, that the effect of the friction of the 
train, as distinguished from the engine, would, on the whole, be the same, what- 
ever be the inclination of the plane ; this assertion (made by Professor Moseley) 
he questioned ; not, it appears to us, having paid attention tothe Professor's ex- 
planation, that this friction, varying in amount, as the co-sine of the inclina- 
tion, and its whole effect being estimated by its amount, multiplied by the 
distance through which it operates, that product must, both in the ascent and 
the descent, vary as the product of the length of the plane by the co-sine of 
the inclination ; that is, it must vary as the horizontal base of the p!ane, and 
be the same as though the carriage were worked along that base instead of up 
the plane. : 

TRACTION OF BOATS IN CANALS. 

The discussion here terminated, and Mr. Russell, of Edinburgh, was called 
upon to lay before -the Section the result of certain experiments, made by him, 
on the traction of boats in canals at different velecities. The researches of Mr. 
Russel! on this subject had already occupied the attention of the Association, 
and are published among the reports of its last Meeting; and it is one of many 
instances that may be produced of the advantages which have been already con- 
ferred by it on the cause of Practical Science, that the approbation which was so 
largely and so justly givento Mr. Russell’s communication of last year, has en 
couraged him to make these further investigations, of which this communication 
is the result. 

On the general principle, of the resistance of fluids to bodies moving in them, 
was grounded the conclusion, that it would be an impracticable thing to move 
the ¢umbrous boats upon canals at any but very low velocities, except by an ex- 
penditure of power so great that the ordinary methods of conveyance by roads 
would be cheaper. It was believed, that the resistance would increase with the 
velocity, by a law so rapid in its variation, that for two miles an hour speed, 
there would be four times the resistance of one mile; for three miles, nine 
times that of one mile ; for four, sixteen times; and so on, as the squares of 
the velocities. Here, there was an obstacle to rapid communication by eanals, 
Mr. Rusgell has shown that there is practically a 
circumstance which so completely modifies the application of this principle, that 
when over a certain point of speed is attained, the resistance, instead of in- 
creasing, when the speed is yet further increased, in point of fact diminishes. 
In one of his experiments, he found, for instance, that the resistance to the trac- 
tion of a canal boat, estimated by a dynamometer, increased with the velocity of 
its motion nearly according to the law of the squares, up to 7 1-2 miles per hour, 
being then 330lb the speed being then increased to 8 1-2 miies per hour, instead 
of further increasing the resistance, fell to 210lb. The speed was yet further 
increased, and it increased again the resistance to 236lb ; yet less, be it observed 
than at 7 1-2 miles; 12 miles an hour brought it to 352lb scarcely more than 
the resistance of 7 1-2 miles speed. These results, confirmed by a number of 
others, had manifestly a practical application, and they have been applied to the 
working of fast canal boatsin Scotland. Mr. Russell has devoted himself to 
the explanation of them. He states, that where the water of a canal is dis- 
turbed by any cause as, for instance, the admission ofa rush of water mo- 
mentarily into one extremity of it, or the impeding of a body moving in it, there 
is generated a certain wave, whose motion along the canal is altogether in- 


| dependent of the nature or velocity of the impulse given to it, and dependent 


only upon the depth of the canal; its velocity being precisely that which a stone 
would acquire in falling down one balf the depth of the canal. With this vele- 
city, the wave moves uniformly and steadily to the very end of its motion, 
moving slower, (if the depth of the canal remain unchanged,) but only 
diminishes its dimensions, until it disappears, and this not for a very consider- 
able space. He stated, that he had himself followed waves a mile and a half, 
and that they had been traced unbroken for three miles from the spot where they 
originated. 

The velocity of the wave depending on the depth of the canal, it is manifest, 
that each canal, differing in depth from another, will have a different velocity of 
wave, and that each part of the canal differing from another will alter the velo- 
city of its wave, and thus the waves near the sides will move slower than near 
the centre of the canal, if the side be shallower then the middle. How, then, 
have these facts their application to the phenomenon obserted! Thus, in the 
experiments described above, the velocity of the wave, ascertained by numerous 
experiments, was eight miles an hour. As long, then, asthe boat moved at three 


four, five, six, or seven miles an hour, it remained in the rear of the wave; the 
wave had no effect on it, as the law of the velocities was the theoretical law. 
| At eight miles an hour the boat was, in point of fact, on the wave, and it might, 
indeed, be seen about the centre of the boat lifting it out of the water and di- 
minishing the traction upon it.—(See Section A, Tuesday ) 
The reading of this paper was followed by a discussion, in which Mr Whewell , 
Professor Moseley, and Dr. Lardner took a part, and the meeting adjourned. 








PUBLIC DINNER AT THE HORTICULTURAL ROOMS. 

Nearly 500 persons were present. Dr. Lloyd, Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in the Chair—supported on his right by the Right Hon. the Marquess 
of Northampton. Professor Whewell, Professor Hare (Philadelphia), Davies 
Gilbert, Esq. Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt, John Taylor, Esq. Treasurer of the 
Association, Dr Roget, Dr. Macartney, Dr. Bowring, &c. &c. On his left, by 
Dr. Dalton, Lord Nugent, Professor Peacock, Rev. W. Conybcare, T. Moore, 
Esq. Sir D. Brewster, Professor Moseley, Dr. Lardner, Dr. Lee. Sir Charles 
Lemon, Bart. Professor Henslow, &c.—The usual toasts were given, and the 
customary speeches made; and a little after seven the company adjourned 
to the 

GENERAL MEETING AT THE THEATRE. 

Soon after the doors were opened the house was filled—gallery, pit. boxes— 
from the top to the bottom ; and it is presumed that not less than 2000 per- 
sons must have been present At eight o’clock the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, took the chair, as President of last year’s meet- 
ing. He soon aftercame forward, and thus addressed the assembled mem- 
bers :-— 

‘My Lords and Gentlemen,—Ever since the origin of this Association, I 
have looked forward to its annual meetings in the assured expectation of the 
highest intellectual enjoyment; and it is scarcely necessary for me to add, that 
in these delightfal anticipations I have never been disappointed. Indeed, when 
I consider the purposes for which you are associated, and the powers by which 
those purposes are to be effected, it would seem to me impossible that any hopes 
of this kind, however sanguine, should end in disappointment ;—for here it is 
my unspeakable privilege to mix with the élite of this great country—with all 
that are distinguished by talents and attainments in each of the numerous de- 
partments of science; and not more distinguished by those high qualifications, 
than they are by the exalted purposes for which they are met together Those 
purposes are, by a more rapid and extensive communication of the lights of 
science as they are struck out, and by carrying these things home to the doors of 
all, to awaken to exertion those gigantic powers of mind, which are not con- 
fined to a few favoured spots, but which are everywhere to be found; and by 
establishing a more immediate and intimate communication among those en- 
gaged in kindred pursuits—to unite their exertions, as it were, into one simul- 
taneous effort, and thereby to accelerate the progress of discovery in every line 
in which the mysteries of nature may be penetrated by the ingenuity and perse- 
verance of man. 

‘* Leaving to others to seek their intellectual entertainment in the way most 
agreeable to their own tastes, the efforts of this Association are directed to the 
investigation of those realities by which we are surrounded, and of the powers 
with which they are invested, which, whilst they point to the being and the 
attributes of the One Great Source of all Existence, whom to know is to adore, 
do also constitute the means which He has placed within our reach, aud in 
our hands, for the improvement of this our present condition. 

This is a labour in which all of every grade are alike interested, and in which 
all will, at least, bid you God speed. Accordingly, it will be observed, that the 
regarde of all, of the humble as well as those in the most exalted stations, are 
directed towards your proceedings ; and that everywhere multitudes continue to 
preas around you, not merely as curious spectators, but as active workmen. 
Here the mechanic repairs to lay before you his inventions for giving increased 
effect to human indusiry, as well as the philosopher who seeks to render the 
forces belonging to inanimate matter a substitute for manual labour, and thereby 
to ease mankind of more than half their toils; and here also the statesman 
seeks to perfect himself in the knowledge of the nature and extent of the mate- 
= at his disposal, for effecting the improvements he contemp!ates in the social 
edifice. 

“Though myself an unprofitable spectator of your exertions, I would claim 
to be considered as one greatly interested in your success. Iam fully sensible 
that this is but a poor claim to the notice with which I have been honoured ; 
and I can assure you, gentlemen, that any language at my cofmmand would be 
no less poor to convey the feelings it has excited. I cannot therefore trust 
myself in making the attempt, but must confine myself to the simple declara- 
tion, that the feelings awakened by your unmerited kindness, far from any ad- 
mixture of self-complacency, are those of the humblest, as well as of the warm- 
est gratitude. 

‘* With respect to the Presidency itself, with which I have been so highly 
honoured, I think that it may be compared to a brilliant gem, to which it bears 
many striking analogies, but chiefly in this, that whilst it dignifies everything 
with which it is connected, its own native lustre can neither be impaired nor 
improved by any adventitious circumstance. Yet in returning this precious 
gem with my unfeigned acknowledgments, you will permit me to offer my 
hearty congratulations, that the splendid setting it is now to receive, is in so 
much better keeping with its own inherent beauty and its inestimable value.”’ 

At the conclusion of his address, Provost Lloyd resigned the chair to the 
Marquess of Northampton, who immediately came forward, and said, that he 
sheuld mark his accession to the sovereign power by an act of royal favour. 
Ladies were, by law, excluded from the platform reserved for the General Com- 
mittee ; but as there were many ladies greatly inconvenienced for want of seats, 
he would, however, without fear of the imputation of tyranny, suspend that 
law, and invite as many to come upon the stage as it would admit. 

The Rev. Mr. Coneybeare (who acted as Vice President) said he would, 
with much pleasure, countersign and issue the ordnonnance. 

The Marquess then alluded to the cause which had deprived the meeting of 
Lord Lansdowne’s services; he was sure that there was no person present who 
did not feel a sympathy for the afflicted father, and a sincere anxiety for the re- 
covery of the suffering son. The subject was a painful one; but the illness 
of a young nobleman of such high promise as the Earl of Kerry would, he was 
assured, be deemed a grievous affliction to all who knew him; and secret 
prayers would be offered for his recovery in every heart in the assembly. 

His Lordship congratulated the meeting on the great accession of members 
which the Association had received in Bristol. Some persons had doubted the 
utility of these réunions ; but if any such sceptics were present, he would re- 
ply te them in the words of the sublimest epitaph ever written, ** Monumentum 
si queris, circumspice.’”’” Was it possible, when so many enlightened minds 
were thus kindled, that its cheering rays should not extend to other minds, and 
light up in other bosoms the same holy fire? The effects of such assemblages 
were political and moral. Here were men of every shade of denomination and 
opinion engaged in one united effort in the cause of science and trutlh—eminent 
men from foreign climes, united by the glorious brotherhood of mind, were here 
assembled, to cement the intellectual union of nations. This he regarded as a 
political result of the highest and most gratifying order. The moral effect of 
the Association arose from truth being the great object of all its labours; and 
every truth directly led the mind to the consideration of the Eternal being who 
had given us faculties to appreciate the wonders of his creation, and the wisdom 
by which the universe of matter was accommodated to the universe of micd. 
He alluded especially to Astronomy, a3 leading us to reflect on the Omnis- 
cience 

That had framed such laws, 
Which but to guess a Newton made immortal. 
Every true philosopher was a religious man; and he who was not religious, was 
pro tanto not a philosopher. He need not recommend the foreign members to 
the attention of the citizens of Bristol: the natal place of Sebastian Cabot 
was already too well acquainted with the advantages to be derived from com- 
mercial intercourse with distant lands. He should, however, try to enlist the 
ladies in the service of the Association ; they already possessed great influence ; 
he would rather see it increased than diminished ; he wished that they could 
persuade their husbands and lovers that science was as beauteous as them- 
selves. Seriously (said his Lordship) much is in their power: the lessons 
taught by maternal love cling to memory with a fond tenacity which no future 
instructions can ever attain; they linger there when other lessons have been 
effaced by worldly cares, or removed by more urgent interests; and who shall 
say that it was not the maternal affection pointing out the beauties of a shell, a 
butterfly, or a flower, that first lighted up the sparks of genius in many an in- 
fant breast, which now is shining gloriously forth, the pride and wonder of the 
world ? 
FUNDS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

John Taylor, Esq. Treasurer of the Association, then read the account of 
the receipts and expenditure, made up to the middle of July this year; from 
which it appeared that the 





Balance in hand at the last Meeting was - - - - - - - - £509 16 3 
Received from Members at Dublin, andsince - - - - - - 2173 0 O 
Amount of Interest, Dividends, &.- - - - - - + + ° 127 10 0 
Sale of Volumes of their Transactions - - - - - - * ° 375 8 9 

£3183 15 0 

The Expenditure was as follows :— 

Expenses of Meetingat Dublin - - - --- - - - - - £23518 0 
Various local expenses - - - = - - - = + 2+ © * * 12119 0 
Purchase of £1000 Three per Cent Consols - - - - - - 916 5 0 
Salaries 6 ta 6 epee Eh wre, ov KO eee 8 230 0 0 
Grants for various Scientific purposes - - - - + - + = 457 0 0 
Printing Third Volume of Transactions - - - - - - + - 517 16 0 
Other Printing - © - = = © © & © ws se eee 5418 0 
Sundries - - - *-+ © + = ©= «© « « won @ 43 8 7 

£2577 4 7 


Leaving a balance in hand at present of about £608. 












The total 
clouding the 
£4,564 


Mr. Taylor further stated that the number of tickets issued up to.that time 
a at least 1000, the largest number that had ever been issued at that stage of 
their proceedings ; the probability, therefore, seemed to be, that the number of 
members attending the Association would be larger than ever they were before, 
and the pecuniary benefit proportionably greater. 


amount of property belonging to the Association at present, in- 
value of a number of copies of their Transactions, is about 
. 


TUBSDAY, auG. 23. SECOND pay. 


Section AA—MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
mane President upon taking the chair this morning called upon Mr Russell, of | 
inburgh, for his * Notices of a Series of Experimental Researches regarding | 
the Laws of the Motions of Waves excited in the Water.’ | 
This notice regarded one department of a series of investigations in Hodro- 
dynamics, in which the author has been engaged for three years.—(See Sec. 
G, Monday.) It was discovered in the course of these investigations, that the 
phenomena of waves interfered with the phenomena of resistance, to such an 
extent, as to render an investigation of the propogation of waves essential to 
the farther prosecution of the inquiry into the laws of resistance. The import: | 
ance alsy of these inquiries, iy connexion with the investigations of Mr. Whe- 
well aud of Mr. Lubbock, regarding the tide-wave, gave an importance to the 
inquiries which had induced Mr. Russell to prosecute the investigation in such 
a manner, as to render it subservient to the improvement of a department of 
science, of which the applications are so highly Important. 

Much confusion has arisen from confounding different species of waves fol- 
lowing different laws. Mr. Russe! has observed four species :—1. Waves of 
the first species are seen in what is commonly cald ripple on the surface of a 
pool; these may be called dentated, and are not propagated beyond the place of 
their generation; 2. Waves of the second species, or oscillatory waves, are 
found when a stone is dropped into a quiescgnt fluid, and these succeed each | 
other in concentric rings—these are the waves of Newton and Young, and cor- 
respond to the second species of Poisson; they are propagated with a velocity 
proportioned to the magnitude of the displaced fluid; 3. The third species of 
waves are called breakers, surges, and tidal bores; and 4. The fourth species 
of waves, is the solitary wave, analogous to the great tidal wave of the ocean ; 
it 1s propagated with nearly a uniform velocity. The two last species, the surge 
and the solitary wave, are the subjects of this investigation. It was observed, 
Ist, When a considerable and permanent addition is made to the volume of a 
limited portion of fluid contained in an open reservoir, such addition produces 
an elevation of the surface of the fluid, which is propagated in the form of a 
solitary wave, moving with a velocity nearly uniform. 2nd, The velocity of the 
propagation of such waves, is equal to that which would be acquired by a heavy 
body, in falling through a space equal to half the depth of the fluid. 3rd, The 
length of such a wave is nearly constant fora given depth. 4th. The height of 
the wave varies with its volume, and must be added to the depth of the fluid, 
in calculating the velocity according to art. 5th, When tue height of a wave 
exceeds twice the depth, its form ceases to be a form of equilibrium, and it 
breaks. 6th, When the anterior part of a wave is found at a depth less than 
that of the posterior portion, and the height is greater than twice the depth, the 
wave curls forward, forming the common surge. 7th, When the width of a 
channel diminishes in an arithmetical ratio, the height of the wave increases in 
a geometrical one, until it exceeds twice the depth, when it oreaks. 

The Members expressed their satisfaction at the ingenious devices by which 
Mr. Russell had contrived to effect his observations—as where he noted the 
arrival of a wave at a given position, by placing a white rod acress the top of 
the canal along which the wave was propagated, and watching its image in the 
approaching wave: while the inclined part of the wave was passing under it, 
the reflected image of the white rod was transferred, of course, to a considera- | 
ble angular distance ; but as soon as the top came under the rod, a very smail | 
portion of it being horizontal, the reflected image assumed 4 position exactly 
beneath the rod. By this most ingenious contrivance, he was enabled to deter- 
mine both the velocity of the wave, and, to some extent, its length, and ultimate- 
ly its form. The clear manner in which his experitmental results explained the 
change of form of the greater wave, by the incompatible velocities of two waves | 
of a lower height, at first generated, until ultimately the two lesser were ab- 
sorbed by the greater, and disappeared altogether, was unexpected, and sur- 
prisingly exact. The manner in which the wave changed its form, piqueing 
more and more up, as its height became greater and greater, in proportion to the | 
depth of the canal, until at length, upon a shelving bottom, the form ended in 
the surge or breaker—the manner in which this explained every minute pheno- 


| 





formof the surge along the coast, determined not so much by the shape of the 
coast, as by the course marking the equal depth of the bottom below the sur- 
face, as soon as that depth reached the surging limit; also the circumstance 
that the surge frequently made its appearance first at one particular point, and 
then ran off in a kind of feu de joie, sometimes in only one direction along the 
curved line of surging depth, sometimes in both directions; these, and many 


minute explanation. 
The Rev. Mr. Scoresby, better known to our readers as Captain Scoresby, 


wave greater than that of acannon ball. He also begged to suggest to him the 
he had known, and he described some instances, where the indented form of the 
coast had a tranquillizing effect upon the waves of the sea outside, so as fre- 
quently to produce almost still water.—Mr. Lubbock put several questions to 
Mr. Russell, for the purpose of eliciting information and explanation upon topics, 
on which, from the rapidity with which the iuteresting results succeeded each 
other, he had not received full satisfaction. He felt peculiar interest in this 
question, from its direct bearing upon the tides, a subject to which he had lat- 
terly much devoted himself; he asked Mr. Russell, whether any of his experi- 
ments had been conducted in covered canals, or whether he had observed any 
facts connected with the effect of the wind, either upon the height or upon the 
time Of propagation of the wave.—Mr. Russell stated, as we understood him, 
that he had not used covered canals; that he had noted several of the effects of 
wind upon both the height and velocity of the wave, but he had only time to 


and he was even led to expect, that by this influence, will at length be explained 
among other interesting effects, the surging of the waves in deep seas, which 
takes place in consequence of the form of the wave being changed into one 
piqueing up at the top. Mr. Roberts inquiredgwhat means of measuring time 
Mr. Russell employed, and to what part of a second he could observe !— Mr. 
Russell replied, that he chiefly used ship chronometers, and that he never tried | 
to come nearer than half a second; in that time, as he had in the course of the 
paper observed, the ordinary wave of the experimental canal he used, progressed 
about six feet. 

Mr. Whewell observed, that experiments had, in some instances, borne the 
most ample testimony to the correctness of the theory of this intrinsic portion 
of hodrodynamics ; although, in the greater number of instances, by outstrip- 
ping that theory, it exhibited the deplorable state of deficiency in which it still 
existed. The learned Professor congratulated the Section upon the prospect 
which now brightened befure them, for he had little doubt but that these experi- 
mental! results, in the hands of some expert analyst, would at jength conduct to 
an advance of the theory which in many branches of science would/be of much 
importance. Tw bimself, the obvious and very close connexion of these re- 
searches with the subject of the tides was a matter of the most intense interest. 
The learned gentleman then proceeded to particularize some leading and valua- 
ble examples of thatconnexion. The propagation of the great tide wave was 
a direct case of the propagation of the waves of that species, to the tracing of 
whose laws Mr. Russell had chiefly applied himself. And this led him directly | 
to an answer to one of Mr. Scoresby'’s questions: for, since that tidal wave 
could be shown to be propagated from the Cape of Good Hope to the ports along 
the coasts of Spain in about twelve hours, surely here was an instance of pro- 
pagation of these waves in deep waters, not only equalling, but far surpassing, 
the velocity of a cannon ball. ° 

Sir William Hamilton congratulated Mr. Russell upon the most successful | 
issue of his researches thus far, and strongly urged upon him the continuation of | 
them, and even the extension of them. The fund upon which Mr. Russell drew 
for bearing the expense of his experiments, conducted, as they had obviously 
been, upon the most splendid scale, of course left nothing to be desired if it still | 
continued unexhausted; but to him it appeared that if there was the least 
chance of a difficulty in procuring funds, those of the British Association could | 
not be applied to a more legitimate or a more important purpose; and he felt 
little doubt that, if there was any necessity for such application, it would be suc- 
cessful. 

Professor Powell then read a paper respecting the Rafractive Indices of seve- 
ral substances. 

{This was a very interesting paper and elicited an animated discussion, in 
which Sir David Brewster and other eminent professors took part. The sub- 
ject, however, is too scientific for the general reader, and we therefore omit it } 





' cal distribution of the mammalia, he remarked the great similarity 


other particulars, which we find it impossible to insist on, met with the most | the New and Old World. 


begged leave to ask Mr. Russell, whether in waves generated in the deep ocean, | 
as in the Atlantic, this explanation would not lead us to infer a velecity of the. 


consideration of the effect of deep indentations upon the coast, on the waves; | 


note these very roughly, but these effects were both considerable and important, | 


| upon to wrestle with his arguments. 


led to the results that there is in the crystalline lens a capability of being deve- 
loped by the absorption of the aqueous humour ; that cenabeuntibe is not 
produced until the animal frame is completely formed ; and that when it begins 
to decay, the lens changes both its density and focal length, and sometimes de- 
generates intu the disease termed hard and soft cataract. Sir D. Brewster is 
led to entertain a hope, that these researches may furnish a means of prevent- 
ing is curing that alarming disease. 

The Rev. J. W. M‘Gauley then read “ A series of Experiments in Electro- 
Magnetism, with reference to its application as a Moving Power.” 

[This subject was well treated, and in the Report before us the positions are 
illustrated with plans and diagrams. It is, however, too abstruse for our 
colurans. } : 

{In section B—Chemistry and Mineralogy, and Section C—Geology and 
Geography, a great variety of topics were discussed. } 





Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY, 

Professor Hensiow in the chair.—Dr. Richardson resu.sedjthe reading of 
bis Report on the Zoology of North America. In touching upon the? phi- 
ich exist- 
ed between them and the European species ; whilst there was the greatest dis- 
similarity to those of South America. The boundary line separating the Faunas 
of North and South America, was not atthe Isthmus of Darien, but at the tro- 
pic of Cancer. No Quadrumanaoccur to the north of the Isthmus of Darien ; 
though in Europe there isa species which ranges as far north as the rock of 
Gibraltar, in latitude 36°, 

In the order Carnivora, and family Cheiroptera, all the North American species 
belong to that tribe.which possesses only one bony phalanx in the index, and 
two in each of the other fingers, to which tribe also all the European bats be- 
long, except an Italian species of Dinops. None of the sixteen species recorded 


| as natives of North America have been found elsewhere : twoouly have been 


traced over any great extent uf country, and one of these (resembling the Euro- 
pean Pipistrellus) ranges through 24° of latitude, and is the most northerly spe- 
cies in America. There must be still many bats to be discovered in that coun- 
try, as those of Mexico, California, and the whole tract of the Rocky Mountains 
are entirely unknown. 

Of the family Insectivora, ten species were enumerated ; and it was stated 
that North America differs more from Europe in this family, than in any other 
of the order Carnivora. Three of the European genera do not exist in North 
America, and the three genera found in North America do not exist in South 
America. The North American species of Sorex, however, closely resembles 
those of Europe. 

Of the family Marsupiata, inhabiting the New World, only three species reach 
into North America, the rest being confined to the south of the Isthmus of Darien. 
Two of these occur no higher than Mexico ; but the third (the Virginian opossum) 
ranges to the great Canadian lakes on the north and to Paraguay on the south. 

About forty species of the family Carnivora have been noticed ; and this fami- 
ly includes a greater number than any other which are common to both North 
America and Europe ; though possibly a closer acquaintance with some which 
are at present considered identical, may enable us to discriminate between them. 
The generic forms of North America are the same as those of Europe, except- 
ing in avery few cases, which belong to the South American group. A few 
of the more nothern forms also cross the Isthmus of Darien to the south. 

In the family Plantigrada, two of the four bears of North America are undoubt- 
edly peculiar to the New World , and one of these is the most northerly quad- 
ruped it contains. The American Glutton, or Wolverine, according to Cuvier, 
is identical with that of the Old World. Among the Digitigrada, the range of 
the Mustele is limited southwards to the northern or middle districts of the Unit- 
ed States. Whether any of the American and European spevies of this genus 
be really identical, is involved in great uncertainty. Of the three Otters of 
North America, one appears to be identical with that of Europe and another, if 
correctly identified as the Lutra Brasiliensis, has a most extensive range, from 
the Arctic Sea through great part of South America. Eight species of the genus 
Canis are found in North America but there is great difficulty in distinguishing 
the species, and in identifying them with any of those of Europe. The domestic 
dog breeds with the wolf and fox, and their offspring is prolific. 

Eight species of the genus Felis were mentioned by Dr. Richardson, three of 
which extended from South America into the south-western territories of the 
United States ; and some of the others are still doubtful as North American 
species. 

The nine species of Amphibia found in North America are mostly common to 
the northern seas of the Old and New Worlds : the genus Otaria alone being con- 


specific identity of some of the seals is involved in very great doubt. 
In the order Rodentia, there have been between seventy and eighty species 
discovered ; and here North America surpasses every quarter of the globe in the 
| abundance and variety of form which these animals assume. The squirrels are 
not yet satisfactorily determined. The marmots gre numerous, excepting in the 
sub-genus Spermophilus. There is only one which may possibly be common to 
There is only one ofthe restricted genus Mus, which 
is unequivocally indigenous to North America; and this closely resembles the 
Evropean M. sylvestris. Other species have been introduced from the opposite 
| side of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Bowman read a communication respecting the Longevity of the Yew- 
| Tree ; and mentioned the result of his observation upon the growth of several 
young trees, by which it appeared that their diameters increased, during the first 
| 120 years, at the rate of at least 2 lines, or the one-sisth ofan inch per annum ; 
and that under favourable circumstances the growth was still more rapid. In the 
churchyard at Gresford, near Wrexham, North Wales, are eighteen yew-trees, 
which are stated by the parish register for 1726 to have been planted in that year. 
The average of the diameters of these trees is 20 inches. Mr. Bowmanthen re- 
| marked on two yew-trees of large dimensions, from the trunksof which he had 
| obtained sections. One is in the same churchyard as those above mentioned, 
| and its trunk is 22 feet in circumference at the base, 29 feet below the first 
branches. ‘This gives us a mean diameter of 1,224 lines, which, according to 
De Candolle’s rule for estimating the age of the yew, ought also to indicate the 
number of years. From three sections obtained from this tree, Mr. Bowman as- 
| certained that the average number of rings deposited for one inch in depth of 
| its latest growth, was 34 2-3. Comparing this with the data obtained from the 
eighteen young trees, he estimated the probable age of this tree at 1,419 years. 
| The second of these trees is in the churchyard of Darley in the Dale, Derby- 
shire, and its mean diameter, taken from measurements at four different places, 
1,356 lines. Horizontal sections from its north and south sides gave an average 
for its latest increase at 44 rings per inch yearly, which gives 2,006 years as its 


menon, called forth repeated applause ; and we would particularize the curved " to the North Pacific ; and even these range to the Asiatic coast. The 


| age, by the mode of calculation adopted by Mr. Bowman. He then proceeded 


to state his opinion of the reasons why so many old yew-trees were to be met 
with in churchyards : he considered that they might have been planted there at a 


| period anterior to the introduction of Christianity, under the influence of the 


same feelings as those which prompted the early nations of antiquity to plant 
the cypress round the graves of their deceased friends.—[ 7’ be continued.) 


oe ; 
LES ENFANS TROUV3ES. 


The world has been growing, of late years, so wonderously philosophical and 
investigatory, that those idlers upon the surface of the earth, who go simply 
through life with their ears and eyes open, basking in the sunshine and luxuria- 
ting in the shade, are too often and too roughly required to render an acceunt of 
the tears they are prone to shed, and the smiles they are apt to smile, The work- 
a-day world would appear to be a mere sampler for the cross-stiteh sewing of 
pattern-ladies, experimentalists, in political economy ; while the world of dreams 
is dismissed, sans cérémonie, as *‘ the baseless fabric of a vision,” by the domi- 
neering utilitarians of theday. For the rationalist, as well as the schoolmaster, 
is abroad—the rationalist, who rules with his iron ferule, circamscribes our 
wanderings, chastises our emotions, and deals out our joys and surrows as per 
omniscient rules of algebraic science. 

“* The primrose ona river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more !”” 
A grove of horse-chesnuts, with its prodigal redundance of delicate blossoms, is 
a superfluous mass of unprofitable timber in his sight; nay, even the cradle- 
crowded watds of the objects of our present writing—the Hospice des Enfans 


| Trouvés—is a mere hot-bed of corruption—the source, as well as the evidence, 


of national delinquency ! 

The rationalists may be right, or, thank Heaven, we, at least, are net called 
Fate, which has stuck so many thorns into 
our side, spares os the black necessity of legislating for the crimes or frailties 


| of the humankind. No penal code—no system of prison discipline—taxes 


our frivolous pen with labour and sorrow ; and it may consequently subscribe to 
the canonization of St. Vincent de Paul, the patron of the destitute orphans 
|of France, without a single scruple of conscience ! We leave it to Dr. 

Martineau and Miss Tuckerman—we beg their respective pardons, we would say, 
| Dr. Tuckerman and Miss Martineau—to descant upon this unhappy branch of the 
| anti-Malthasian system. Be it ours to stand besides the créche of the Hospice, 

and rejoice in the smiles of the hundreds of worse than fatherless or motherless 


A paper was then read, contributed by Sir [’. Brewster, ‘‘ On the Polarizing | infants, warmed and fed in the bosom of charity, and succoured for the love of 


Structure of the Crystalline Lens of the Eyes of Animals after Death.” 

The eyes examined were those of oxen and sheep, the tendency of the lens 
to,indurate was prevented by immersion in distilled water ; the polarizing struc- 
ture was then examined ; great changes were stated to take place im the struc- 





j ture in the eyes of aged animals. From these investigations, the writer was 


mercy. 

The huge, rambling, but airy hospital of the Rue d’Enfer, which has been, for 
nearly fifty years past, devoted by the French government to the use of deserted 
foundlings, was formerly a nest of lazy monks, known by the name of Les 
Péres de | Oratoire—the Enfans Trouvés being at that time, housed in  misera~ 
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ired of the chapterof Nutre Dame, adjoining the cathedral, were 
onan le one of ie little foundlings, was constantly exposed, to ex- 
cite the commiseration of the benevolent. A widow lady, residing in the neigh- 
bourhood, touched by their neglected condi ion, chose to receive them into her 
own habitation; and it was there that the virtuous St. Vincent discovered the 
little innocents to have been made an article of infamous traffic by the servants 
of their pseudo benefactress, grown weary of their gratuitous attendance. In 
1683. therefore, he pet!tioned Government for a safer domicile, and engaged the 
Sisters of Charity te bestow their care upon the unhappy babes. Funds were 
still wanting for the support of the establishment; and so many were the appli- 
cants, that itcame at length fo be decided by lot, which should be received luto 
the new hospital, and which cast forth to perish! Again did St. Vincent de 
Paul preach to the city in their bebalt, and petition the Court; and the repulses 
encountered by the philanthropist in his attempts served only to stimulate his 
zea! He obtained for the hospital a small annuity, gradually increased with the 
increasing number of foundlings ; and from the original allowance of £200 
sterling per annum, the grant was eventually augmented to £1000 while various 
asylums were successively awarded to their use. Soon afier the Revolution, 
and the abolition of religious orders, the celebrated abbey of Port Royal des 
Champs was at last converted into a lying-in-hospital, and the adjoining convent 
of L'Oratoire bestowed vpon the Enfans Trouvés ; and itis there that nearly 
ten of the fifty thousand foundlings annually protected by public charity through- 
ovt the kingdum of France are at present secured from misery and destitu- 
tion. Received at all hours of the day and night, and superintended by the 
pious sisterhood of St. Vincent de Paul, with scarcely less than motherly ten- 
derness, the infants are reared by wet nurses from the provinces, who, after 
a week's residence in the hospice, withdraw, with several babes under their 
charge, to the country, where they are visited at intervals by the preposes, or 
agents of the establishment. Ailing and weakly children, however, are re- 
tained in the infirmary of the hospital, for the benefit of medical advice ; and at 
twelve years of age, each child is apprenticed toa trade, or consigned to the 
Orphan Asylum. 

Such is the order of the establishment. Its aspect how touchingly mournful ' 
You enter the grating of the parloir, and find one or twe Sisters of Charity en- 
gaged with needle-work or a pious book, constantly on the watch for the turning 
of the machine containing the cushion on which the deserted children are de- 
posited; and rare'y does an hour elapse, but the feeble wail of an infant is heard 
in that tranquil chamber. The announcing-bell rings, the nuns lay aside their 
work, open a little oven-like door in the wall, and, proud to examine the new- 
comer, inscribe it in the register of the hospice, with dates of day and hour, and 
a particular description ; sometimes even with the name affixed to its dress, 
whether that dress may be the purplé and fine linen, betraying some child o! 
shaine despatched from some noble mansion, under a midwife’s charge, or the 
coarse or ragged vestments still moist with tears of a half-starved mother, forced 
to alienate her last-born from her bosom, that she may have leisure and strength 
to labour for the rest. Not unfrequently, a young father and mother are seen to 
enter the parloir, and resign their helpless offspring to the care of the nuns, 
that they may claim back, iu happier times, the child they are forced to abandon , 
—not unfrequently, some unhappy mother who Las consigned her infant to the 
turning cradle, and watched its admission into the hospice, forces her wey after 
it into the parloir, to take another look—another kiss—and breathe upou the 
forehead of the innocent one last, one final prayer, that the world may deal less 
hardly with it than with the authors of its being. Others, more hardened, or 
perhaps more miserable, fling from them with a curse the helpless burden on 
which their vices have entailed the stigma of shame, turning away from the re- 
ceiving-box without a pang—without a shudder; and these, but for the benign 
intervention of St Vinceut de Paul, these wretches would probably have become 
guilty of infanticide ! 

In a corridor opening from the chief entrance of the hospital, stands a marble 
statue of that most Christian of all modern saints, its patron and benefactor, 
holding in his arms a rescued infant, while another lies ready to perish at his feet 
—a picture worthily preparing the mind for the inspection of the dormitories 
above, with their rows of cradles, each with a sleeping babe cozily nestled in 
warmth and comfort between the snow-white sheets. Laudries, kitchens, ward- 
robes, infirmaries—all are airily distributed and actively attended by the vigilant 
and tender hearted nuns; and it is curious to note the womanliness of nature 
breaking forth in each kind Sister, as she points out to the visiter some especial 
darling—some little one with bluer eyes or deeper dimples than the rest—some 
favourite, who has been won by her endearments to smile upon her from between 
its white curtains as she passes, or even to put forth its tiny band in token of re- 
cognitivn So should it have smiled upon her who bore it—so should it have 





caressed the mother whose blood flows in its veins ; but she is away—she is 
labouring or grieving afar off, happy that her infant has found a second mother 
on whom it can lavish its first outpourings of tenderness. In general, too, the 
hospital boasts one universal pet—some little toddling thing which has been pre- 
served through desperate sickness, or undergone some severe accident, till the 
révérende mére, or seur supérieure obtains from the duectors a permission, often 
renewed, to retain it at the huspice for a time, instead of sending it back to coun 
try nursing. What a fate !—to be foundling of some twenty mothers! Every 
kiss disputed every word watched as a miracle by those whose attention were 
otherwise devoted to the unmeaning cries of the newly-born, or the murinurs of 
the sick and fretful! 

There was one such idol there, when last we visited the wards of the Hospice 
des Enfrans Trouvés,—a lonely, \ittle, fair-haired prattler of two years old, 
crawling at the feet of a group of the Sisters, as they sat engaged in the ward- 
robe, mending and making baby-clothes for the establishment; and a singular 
con'rast did her sportiveness afford to the subdued demeanour of the nuns 
in their gowns of black serge, and starched and snowy hoods. Each, peeping 
from her work, had a smile to bestow on the gambols of little Rosalie; for 
Rosalie had been rescued, in a half-dving state, from the hands of a crue! nurse, 
whose malefactions were brought to light by the preposés in the course of their 
domiciliary visits ; and when recovering from the fever of inavition, which had 
been expected to end in a deep decline, was found so much endeared to her kind 
protectresses, that she could not easily be parted with Rosalie was voted, in 
short, too delicate to be entrusted to ordinary nursing; and pretexts were again 
and again found for delay, sanctioned, with a smile, by the benevolent registrar 
and his assistance 

** Elle est si gentille—si gentille !” pleaded the Sister who accompanied us in 
oursurvey; ‘ etpuis cette pauvre petite, elle a tant soufferte; et puis elle nous 
aime tant! Ce serait son arret de mort de |’éloigner de l’hospice: et pour 
nous autres, je ne sais plus ce que nous deviendrions sans notre petite Rosalie !” 
And it must be admitted that the infantine beauty of the child was of rare per- 
fection,— 

“Making a sunshine in that shady place " 

* But yonder little fellow,”’—said one of our party, pointing ovt to our sober- 
suited companion, a sturdy boy of about five years old, seated demurely on a 
little stool, to watch, with apparent awe, the industry of the Sisters and the 
sports of his fair fellow-fuundling,—“ does not appear to have suffered from i | 
health or ill treatment ; yet be has considerably passed the age for remaining here 
Is he, tuo, a favourite '” 

** The boy arrived only last night from the country,’’ observed the nun; “and 
the pearant-woman you noticed in the courtyard, as so sad-looking and dispirited, 
is bis nurse. Every hour we expect his parents here to take him away ; for 
Alphonse hag been claimed, and the poor suul who nursed him is ready to break 
her heart at the notion of parting.” 

“The child has heen claimed !—He is, then, the offspring of wealthy parents. 
for whom the motive which induced the concealment of his birth no longer 
exists?” 

“* By no means!” resumed the Sister. ** It has been noted among us, that the 
children of the great—those whom we distinguish, on their arrival, by the fine- 
ness of their cambric, by some shred of rich Jace, or even a costly trinket 
placed among the clothes, as if for the very purpose of insuring future recogni- 
tlon—are hever sought again! It may perhaps be the intention of the young 
and criminal mother, in whose heart the first cry of ber child has just awakened 
the mighty consciousness of maternity, to seek it at «one more ansvicious mo- 
ment ; but with such people, the world and its conventions are all in all. Every 
day, every hour, se:vesio weaken early.impressions and the impulses of nature : 
and the sacrifice, at first deferred to a more convenient season, is at length 
wholly laid aside as romantic and unachievable. *'The child is now too old, and 
must have grown familiarized with low society and degrading habits. Its sphere, 
degraded by circumsiances, las become second nature; it would be cruel to 


alter its condition !’ argue the noble or the opulent who have been tempted to 
abandon their babes to our fonder care.” 


“And Alphonse is happier, then, than to have been nobly born 1” 


“Far happier; for bis parents are wuling to profit by the first glimpse of sun- 
shine visiting their destiny, to reknit the broken ties of outraged nature. 
self was the Sister who happened to receive that boy mw the 
admittance. 


I my- 


parlor, on his first 
I reinember it well—a raw night in Novembr; aod, even close 
beside the stove allowed us to sit up by during the winter, the culdness of the 


night air was hard tobear. And when the ringing of the b: ll announced to me 
thata babe was deposited, and I rcse to receive the poor litthe banthng into my 
arms, 80 distinctly did J hear the sobs and wail ng of the woman who had brovght 
Wo the hospice, and who stood loitering and Le voaning herself beneath the 
window, that somehow or other | could pot but ask leave fromthe porter fo open 
the gate (thovgh contrary to all wur rules and regulations), and admit her mito 
the parlor. Poor sou!! chilly and bleak as was the weather, she had but the thin- 
Devt and seamt est rags to coy er her:—it was plain that she had bestowed the 
be: t of her wardrobe open the child! And duwn she weut on her knees to 
&benk ine fora lowing her te look vpon its lutie face again, begging only pe: mis- 
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sion to pass the remainder of the nignt with me in my watch—the last night it 
would be given her to bestow her tending upon her babe!” 

** Puor creature !— Poor and miserable mother ;” 

* Poor and miserable, indeed '—I protest to you that it chilled the very heart 
within me to see her skinny bands outspread to caress the httle rosy urchin 
which God and nature had nourished ; and when, with the tears rolling down her 
wasted cheeks, she asked leave (on seeing me prepare food for the infant) to try 
and bestow on it once more the blessing of its mother’s milk, I fed the half- 
starved woman with the simple nutriment prepared for our foundlings, and al- 
most trembled when I saw her devour it like one who had well nigh forgotten the 
taste of food !—* But for this,’ said she, * but that J have no longer nourishment 
to give my child, God be my witness. I would never have abandoned it. I could 
not see it die!" You may believe, Sir, that I strove to reconcile her to tha reso- 
lution she had taken!” 

* Aud to re-assure her as to the treatment awaiting her babe. And yet, 1 
doubt whether you can have found words 10 reply to all the questions she must 
have asked, or satisfy the misgivings that disturbed a mother's mind 1” 

** You may well say so! Long as was that dreary winter’s night, it scarcely 
sufficed for me to listen to all her charges—her entreaties. Aud when morning 
began to dawn and 1t became necessary to prepare for removing the little crea- 
ture into a vacant cradle in the dormitory, the kisses bestowed by that un- 
happy woman on the cheeks, forehead, hands, feet, of her own and only, would 
have melted a heart of iron. She seemed as if admiring its beauties for the 
first time; conned over its little limbs. as if impressing 1s image indelibly 
on her mind ; pressed it to her wasted breast, clung to it, clasped it, till I was 
fain to force her to quit the hospice, befure the superiors were astir, from whom I 
might have experienced a severe rebuke fur the unauthorized indulgence I had 
granted her.” . 

‘They could not have Band the heart to rebuke such an exercise of Christian 
mercy! How could you have acted otherwise ?” 

“The regulations of our house are peremptory.” replied the nun. ‘ Every 
infringement is an error. For'that time, however, I escaped without chastise- 
ment; and merely submitted myself to the voluntary penance of rising two 
hours earlier than usual for thirty following mornings, as an expiation of my 
faults.” 

** Faults!” we irresistibly exclaimed. ; 

But at that moment a young saur converse entering the wardrobe, with a light 
step and joyous countenance, whispered something to our conductress, and 
taking littte Alphonse by the hand, was about tu lead him awey. 

“Stay a little, Saur Agnes,” interrupted my pious companion ; and the 
eager parting embraces which Rusalie rushed forward to bestow on her compa- 
nion, favoured the project of delay. ‘* Have the young people affixed their sig- 
nature to the registers in the Chancery !—have all the necessary forms been 
completed 1” 

* All; they are waiting impatiently for a sight of the boy.” 

‘‘Ina minute! I could wish that poor Manon his nurse were present at the 
meeting, in order to reconcile her to the loss of her nursling. She would see 
at once that, dearly as she has loved him, no love is like a mother's love. I, 
too, plead my right to witness their first interview. So return, ma chére seur, 
and persuade them to await the child a minute in the garder ; and from 
the windows of the refectory, this gentieman, as well as myself, may experience 
the gratificatiun of beholding their joy without imposing a restraint by their 
presence.” 

It was not, however, joy unmixed we were called upon to witness. Al- 
phonse, in his progress towards the shady avenue of embowering chestnut trees 
adjoining the hospice where his parents were invited by Saur Agnes to await 
his coming, had unluckily stumbled on his Norman nurse, from whom he had 
been that morning parted for the first time. ‘To talk to him of father or mother, 
at such a moment, was like prating of kings or queens! To /zm, the name of 
parents was an empty sound—for he had been an abandoned child—a foundling. 
Manon—his good Manon—his dear Manon—his Maman Manon,—was all in all 
to Alphonse; and, attaching himself to her apron, he stoutly refused to be 
separated from her, or to follow the guidance of Sister Agnes. There was but 
one remedy ; Manon herself must become his conductress, and force bim to- 
wards his parents! But this interesting altercation had unluckily passed suf- 
ficiently near them for the whole truth to become painfully apparent. The 
tender heart of the agitated mother was convulsed to anguish. Her disappoint- 
ment was too great for her to bear; and ere her husband could step forward to 
her support, she rolled on the sand at his feet, with the blood gushing from her 
lips and nostrils‘ 


It nuw became our sad task to assist in bearing the unhappy woman into the 


hospice ; nor was it till after the lapse of an hour, and the most active and skil- | 


ful aid on the partof the terrified sis.erhood, that her senses were coimpletely 
restored. Tous the whole scene was singularly striking. It was the first 
time we had chanced to see the lancet wielded by a female hand ; and the grave 
but benign demeanour of the Sisters of Charity formed a curious contrast with 
the voluble distress of the poor bright-faced, rude-handed, loud-voiced Norman 
peasant—the innocent authoress of the mischief. At our suggestion, however, 
the good woman withdrew from the chamber before the opening eyes of the 
distressed mother began to search around for her son; and Alphonse, whose 
little heart had been moved by the reproach of the nuns that he had inflicted 
pain upon his mother, no less than by the sight of her sufferings, crept towards 
her, and locked his hand in hers, as it hung half-lifeless from the bed on which 
she had been deposited. 

Fortunately our carriage was in waiting at the gates of the hospice, and afford- 
ed a pretext of aiding in the transportation of the enfeebled woman to her own 
home, by which we were enabled to obtain a further insight into her strange 
eventful history. The road from the Rue d'Enfer to the environs of the Fau- 
bourg du Temple proved sufficiently long to give leisure for assurances of sym- 
pathy and interest, which eventually served to secure in return the confidence 
of the young people. We were invited to a repetition of our accidental Visit ; 
admitted tu offer advice touching the most advisable mode of winning the af- 
fections of tbe little foundling without inducing a sentiment of ingratitude to- 
wards the good Manon; and became, in short, part and parcel of the family 
council ;—a post of honour enabling us to offer, confidentia'ly, to our readers, 
the following particulars of ** an ower true tale” of human suffering. 

Florentine Raulin was the only daughter of a wealthy farmer of Lower Brit- 
tany, and shared with one brother, a few years older than herself, the doating 
affection of her parents. The hereditary farm of old Raulain, situated in one of 
the pastoral! districts of the province, was of no very considerate extent. But 
although it was his pleasure and pride to reside in the old rambling dwelling- 
houses of Franchetour, with its ill-built offices and inconvenient distribution, 
his chief revenues were derived from the cultivation of extensive lands, be!ong- 
ing to the noble house of La Tour Clairval, whose magnificent chateau stood 
within a league of the farm. Jt constituted, indeed, a curious characteristic in 
the old farmer, that the self-importance with which he announced himself to 
belong to one of the most ancient and independent families 1n the province, was 
scarcely secondary to that with which he manifested his subjection to the 
suzerainty of the Comte de Clairval; he was as proud of declaring himself the 
chief tenant of the great loyalist lord of that part of the country. as of being 
the proprietor of Franchetour. Jt was trve he had many motives for triumph 
in his servitude and its results. At the period of the first Revolution, Victor 
Raulain, then a stout young man of five and-twenty, and posses-ed of con- 
siderable influence in the neighbourhvod, had done much to preserve the Cha- 
teau de Clairval from pillage and destruction; and after the execution of the 
old Count, and the emigration of bis family, had even become a sort of fider- 
commis, the ostensib’e purchaser of the Clairval estates; when they were con- 
fiscated and sold as national property; and the manner in which this. delicate 
trust had been executed, and eventually given up on the erasure of the family 
name from the list of proscription, created the strongest bonds of mutual con- 
fidence between master and tenant. For it was well known that the farmer of 
Franchetour had not been debarred by want of means from becoming the bond 
fide \ord of the castle and its dependencies; and that he would have regarded it 
as little less than sacrilege to have trenched a single acre upon the proprietor 
ship of ground so hallowed. The sentiment of loyalty and vassalship, supposed 
to be peculiar to his native province, was, in fact, remarkably developed in Rau- 
lain, altoough affording litle distinction im the neighbourhood of Franchetour, 
where the Almighty in the Heavens—a Bourbon on the throne—and a Clairval 
at the Chateau La Tour,—formed, in the estimation of that simple pessantry, 
only progressive demonstrations of the same all-ruling Power. There Ven /ée- 
ism partook of a more than fanatic spirit It will easily be understood that the 
population of such a district entertained at best tut a hollow allegiance to the 
Imperial sway. Raulain and bis wife, indeed, submitted themselves with com- 
parative cheerfulness tothe rule of one who had been the means of restoring 
to them the beloved Clairval family, driven forth to exile by the misrule of the 
Republic ; but they rejoiced to see the lo ds of that noble line hold tuemselves 
aloof from the cuurt of the Tuileries, not only because it secured their resi- 
dence in their native province, but as affurding encouragé ment to the staunch 
ness of theirown Bourbonism Nevertheless, the natoral vanity of the French- 
man prevailed at times even over the loyalty of the Breton; and there were 
momeuts when the columns of the * Moniteur” caused the old man's eves to 
glisten with delight while noting the lasless progress of the armies of his coun- 
try over the trampled helds of foreign lands. A different view of the case pre- 
sented nself. indeed, from the moment that Victor, his only son, atrained the 
age '0 be included in the Imperiabconserption Not that Raulain of Fra: che- 
tour lacked the means of redemptios or the inclinstion to apply them to the 
purchase of a substitute: bot avai able remploganis were Lecoming every dav 
more scarce, and young Victor unluckily displayed ew ry disposition to protic bs 











the first opporianity that might present teself to exchange the ploughshae for 








the lence ; for Victor was, in fact. un enfant de la Révolution—born at the mno- 

ment of the great conflict between ancient abuses and moral enlightenment, so 
| as toenjoy the benefit of ita results, without having witnessed the fearful crimes 

accompanying the struggle; and opening his eyes for the first time to the pro- 

gress of public events, at a time when the names of Marengo ‘and Austerlitz 

shed a meteoric light over the history of bis native country, dazzling the young, 
and mislead ng the unwary. Over the mind of the young aspirant, accordingly, 

the supremacy of the Chateau de Clairval and the influence of the family ob- 
tained tut limited consideration ; and it was a blind reliance on the part of the 
old farmer which induced him to hope that, in the event of an unlucky number 
falling to the share of his boy, the remonstrances of the Comte de Clairval 
would suffice to induce Victor’s acceptance of a remplacant at a cost severely 
injurious to the interests of his family. 

Victor, on the contrary, had long been weary of the monotonous obscurity of 
his destinies, and impatient of the abject subjection of his parents to the mag- 
net of the district; for the Comte de Clairval, one of the emptiest and vainest 
of mankind, blindly unconscious of the progress of intellectual enlightenment 
operating around him, continued to exact from his tenants the same Helot-like 
homage as from his domestic servants, and trom his domestic servants the syco- 
phantic servility of slaves. Even over the Raulains, who, although occupants 
of a portion of his lands, were wholly independent, he affected to exercise the 
authority of the ancien seygneur de village ; and Victor's heart swelled indig- 
nantly within bim when at length be beheld the unmeaning arrogance of the 
Count aped by his sons and daughters—when he found himself treated as a 
clod of the valley by Count Amédée, a youth of his own age—or saw his pretty 
sister, Florentine, expused to the cold derision of the daughters of the house 
of La Tour Clairval. 

The results of this irritation of spirit were more natural than commendable. 
Victor, who for once had submitted to the decree of his father, and having been 
drawn a conscript, accepted a substitute, would not hear of a second pecuniar 
sacrifice when, three years afterwards, a black number fell once more to his Jut. 
** There is a fate in this!” was his involuntary exclamation when the result of 
the tirage was declared. ‘ My for.unes evidently lie in the field of battle—the 
vicissitudes of a soldier's career will better suit this impetuous spirit of mine 
than the monotonous dronery of rural life; and many are the things which con- 
vince me that, should I remain at Franchetour, serious altercations might arise 
betwixt myself and my father ;—this time, therefore, be the chance upon my 
head!” And without perilling the resolution he had taken, by an interview with 
his family, or so much as obeying the commands of the Count de la Tour-Clair- 
val, that he would instantly repair to the chateau to be lectured, hectored, and 
reprimanded, away went Victor Raulain—staff in hand, and a cuckade in his 
cap, to attend the general muster at the chef leu of the department; and, lo! 
within three months of the day productive of s0 many tears at Franchetour, 
and such an outbreak of indignation at the [chateau, Victor received his first 
wound on the banks of the ** dark-rolling Danube !” 

Meanwhile, of those whom he had left bebind, Florentine was the most to be 
pitied. His father and mother were greatly incensed by his departure ; more 
especially on account of the insubordination that had been evinced by the young 
conscript against the authority of the descendant of the patron of his fore- 
fathers, but bis sister was afflicted by his absence. He was, in fact, her friend 
—her sole solace and companion. Victor not only possessed an intelligent and 
aspiring frame of mind, but had been permitted by his father to acquire some 
smattering of scholarship at the Lycée of Rennes, (in order to conduct the busi- 
ness of the farm on a more regular system than old Raulain’s ignorance had 
hitherto introduced,) where he had contrived to turn his time sufficiently to ac- 
count, to overstep the vulgar limits of knowledge tacitly assigned him by his 
parents. He was even enabled, on his return to Franchetour, to extend to his 
young sister some portion of his recent acquirements, and Florentine, hitherto 
restricted to the domestic avocations which had formed the business of her 
mother’s life of drudgery—the dairy-work, and spinning and bleaching of the 
farm—bad the happiness of owing her first rudiments of education to the brother 
whom she loved. Nor were the old people jealous of the time she bestowed 
on her books, and which she took care they should have no reason to miss from 
the execution of her customary tasks. But now the indulgent preceptor, the 
kind compasion, was gone ; and Florentine was left alone to her apprehensions 
for bis safety—to the murmurs of her parents against his unfilial wilfulness, 
as well as to the contumely of the family of Clairval ; for it soon appeared 
that the Countess and her two daughters were as much disposed to resent the 
presumption of their farmer's daughter in learning to read and write, as the 
baseness of Victor Raulin in devoting his services to the government of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

(We shall give the remainder of this beautiful Tale next week. } 

———— 


TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


We have abriged the following story from ** Veillés de Famille, Contes In- 
structifs et Piées Morales, en Quatre Langues,” edited by MM. Michaud and C. 
Nodier, and publisbed at Paris by Allardin. 

“It is a well-known fact, that the city of Lyons, when besieged by the con- 
ventiunal army, in 1793, did not surrender till after sixty-three days resistance. 

The merciless conquerors caused the inhabitants to be decimated, and the exe- 
cutions continued for fifteen days. Mr R , a rich merchant, husband of 
a charming wife, and father of three children, the eldest of whom was only 
| twelve years of age, had distinguished himself by his extraordinary bravery in 
| defence of the town. It was he who, with a courage almost unparalleled, 
| plunged into the Rhine, swam to a boat filled with powder and projectiles in- 
tended to blow up the bridge of Brotteaux, and amid the shot of the enemy, 
snaiched the lighted match which was to produce the terrible explosion. On 
this account, his name was first in the list of proscriptions; but Providence 

came to his assistance. Asthey were conducting M. R. to execution, together 

with a hundred of his heroic countrymen, the sight of him immediately excited a 
tumult amoung the people, which alarmed the agents of authority. Profiting by 
this unexpected diversion in his favour, he dashed fearlessly through the midst 

of the soldiers, and was soon lost in the crowd, who favoured his escape. M. 
R. fled to the marshes of Perrache: there he lay concealed among the reeds 

| tll nightfall. As soon as it was sufficiently dark to prevent his being discover- 
ed, he crossed the Saone, arrived at St. Geniery. from thence at St. Etienne, 
until at last he reached the woody mountains of Forez, his only resource being 

a few pieces of gold which his unfortunate wife had with difficulty found time 
to give him when he was torn from her arms. Overpowered with fatigue, he 

stupped before a subterranean grotto, which served him asa place of refuge, and 
where alone he could take a little repose, without, however, venturing to indulge 
in sleep. ‘lhe fear of being discovered kept him in continual alarm. When 
he Jeft the grotto in order to goin search of nourishment, or some water to 
quench his thirst, he never ventured to leave’'the skirts of the wood, carefully 
avoiding villages, farms, nay, even the meanest huts, for fear of meeting with 
some one who might betray him. The Slightest noise filled him with alarm. 

Sometimes, when he thonght of his wife and children, be accused himself of 
being the cause of their misfortunes; he feared lest they should be made to 
auswer for his flight, and was frequently on the point of returning to Lyons, and 
delivering himself into the hands of his enemies. Time, however, rolled on in 
the midst of this cruel anguish. A thick beard had already covered his care- 
worn countenance; his clothes had fallen almost to rags; his shoes no longer 
protected his feet from the thorns, nor from the sharp-pointed flints which 
strewed the paths of the mountain ; he had nothing to quench his thirst but the 

stagnant waters of a marshy pool; nuthing to appease his hunger but roots and 
wild fruits ; nota single weapon which, in case of an atiack, might have ena- 
bled bim to sell his life dearly. He looked pale and wasted; his eyes were 

sunk, his cheek livid; in a word, his whole appearance resembled that of a 
frightful spectre, or one of those phantoms with which people formerly took de- 
light in terrifying the imagination of children € ” P But the tri 
als which he had to undergo were far from being at anend. The cold and 

| damp nights prevenied him frou tasting ‘he sweets of sleep. One morning, the 
gnawings of hunger, that most frightful of ev'ls, forced him to a greater dis- 
tance from his subterranean abode than was his custom. He allowed himself in 
some sort to slide as it were to the fout of the mountain, grasping bold of every 
bush he encountered in his passage. In this way be reached, all bruised, a little 
valley, through the midst of which flowed a limpid stream. The very sight of 
its salutary waters seemed to refresh his senses; he took upa |ittle of it in the 
hollow of his hand, drank a few drops and immediately felt sufficient force to 
rise up. He then perceived, at about fifty paces from him, two cows grazing 
in the valley, tended by a young girl, who was amusing herself by cracking nuts. 
| At the sane time he thought he heard the distant clack of a mill. His reso- 
| Jution was svon taken; finding it would be impossible for him to climb the 
| mountain again, in order to reach the cave which sheltered him during the 

; bight. he determined to drag himself towards the young peasant, aud implore her 

pity.” 

She, Mariette. ie mnch terrified at first ; but, being somewhat recovered, 

** He approached ber, and said to her, in-an accent that would have softened 
the hardest heart ; ‘Only look and see if vou think me capable of doing you 
the shghtest injury, even if | wished it. Jam sinking with hunger and fatigue ; 
| bave not tasted fou! for three days: for Heaven's sake, my dear chiid, do 
assist me!) “Thereis gold. ron, ran quick, and fetch me some breid; ran, my 
poor” children will be indebted to you for their father’s life.’ Mariette, 
quite moved, began to weep, and said to him, sobbing; *Ab! now I] see well 
that you have no wish to de me harm. Poorman! pardon me tor hav nz taken 
vou fora rel er! Come. lean vpon mv arm: T will conduct you toa little vil- 
lage whieh hes yonder to the rght, at the further end of the meadow’ * No, 
uo,’ cried the merchant, * 1 canvot go totbat village; they would arrest ime, 
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they would put me to death.” * Put youto death! good God! what have sou 
done tren!’ ‘Iam innocent, my good child, but yet they seek my hfe; I am 
an outlaw, a fugitive; I should be lost were they to discover me.’ Mariette did 
not know rightly what the words, outlaw and fugitive, meant, nor could she 
eomprehend why they should wish to putan innocent man to death; but ber 
own kind heart, and God, to whoun she fervently prayed morning and evening. told 
her that it was her duty to aid her fellow creatures, aud she immediately set 
about putting In practice that sacred maxim.” 

The good girl drives home her cows, and brings, with her cousin Laundry the 
milier’s breakfast, her own meal for the sufferer. 

“ Mariette did not put off much time on the road; she bore, with a joy—a 
pleasure that would be difficult to describe—the vourishing draught that was 
to restore life to her protégé. ‘Here,’ cried she, as soon as ever she came in 
sight, * there is all I have been able to get, but it is good; it will soon make 
you well again; and there is my breakfast, too. 1 am not in the least hungry ; 
it will give me much more pleasure to see you eatit; certainly, the bread is 
none of the finest-—it is a \ittle black or so; but, such as it is, you are welcome 
to it with all my heart: but if ever you meet with my aunt, take care you don't 
tell her that jug of milk was for you; I made her believe it was for my cousin, 
the miller; she would never forgive me for telling a lie.” Tue merchant thanked 
Providence for having sent an angel to console him; he covered the hands of 








his young benefactress with kisses, and then eagerly devoured the fvod which 


she had brought him. They were obliged to separate unce more, to the regret of 
both. The good little Mariette promised M. R to return next day to the same 
place, and to give him all that she migut be able to lay aside; but, b fure 
leaving him, she conducted him to a sort of shed, erected between two large 
bushy trees, at the foot of the mountain. It was there, under a covert rudely 
formed of straw and rushes, and on a bench of dned fe:n, that Mariette was ac- 
customed to sit, as she tended her cows, whenever she wished to shelter herself 
froin the rain or the burning heat of the sun. At the request of that interesting 
child, M. R. renounced his cave for this new shelter, where he was not lorgot- 
ten for a single day by bis young protectress. Her touching attention had 
continued for nearly a week, when a new subject of alarm arose to disturb the 
tranquillity which the unfortunate fugititive had begun to enjoy. 
soldiers were dispersed throughout the country, in order to search the cottages ; 
even the forest no longer offered a secure asylum to the un»appy merchant.” 

In his utmost despair, his little guardian-angel induced him to seek shelter in 
Laundry’s mill. On arriving there, says she— 

“** Husb! enter with me; don’t be afraid, my cousin is very good-natured 
every body round about calls him so But stop, I see him standing at the mill- 
stone. Cousin! cousin!’ The miller turned round, and cried, with a smile, 
‘Ah good morning, my little Mariette! how are you?’ ‘Not very well at 
present, cousin ; but, perhaps, I shall soon get better.’ So saying, Miriette pre- 
sented her protégé tu the kind-hearted miller. * Heyday!’ said Laundry, a little 
astonished, ‘what man is this you've brought me?’ ‘ Pardon me, cousin! 
You have often told me that one must never neglect an opportunity of doing a 
good action. I have found such an opportunity, and have followed your advice ; 
I am now come, my dear cousin, to entreat your assistance, in order to finish 
what I had begun.’ ‘These are fine words, my little girl; but to the point | 
What does that man want with his long beard! Where does he come fiom? 


‘ You see,’ replied Mariette, hurriedly, ‘an unfor.unate, pursued, dying with | 


hunger, who has been concealed fora long time in the wuods, where he has suf- 
fered all the inclemency of the weather. Oh! he is an hunest man, cousin, I 
will answer forhim. At this very moment they are in search of his life; save 


Bands of | 


#rrested in the mountains. M. R. avoided exposing himself by quitting the 
protecting roof of the muller, In the course of soine time, Landry received an 
answer to his letter. Has brother miller of Soane sent him word that Mad. R. 
had been in prison ever since he: husband’s escape; that be had obtained per- 
mission to see the lady, had mentioned to her the sum demanded, and that she 
had promised him, as soon as she should be at liberty, tu seize the earliest Op- 
portunity of discharging a debt so sacred Landry well knew the meaning of 
such an answer, though he made no mention of it to his guest, whose sorrows 
he was unwilling to increase by revealing to him the unjust severity to which 
his wife was a victim ; so that the unfortunate Lyonese remained more than 
nine months in ignurance of his family’s situation. This state of suffering and 
_ anxiety lasted till about the end of July 1794. The memurable day of the ninth 
Thermidor had thrown open every prison, and thousands of Prenchmen were 
restored to liberty. The rumour of such an event had not yet penetrated into 
all the mountains of Forez, communication with which was far from easy. Gau- 
thier, the miller’s man, whose place M. R. had taken, was the first to bring 
tidings of it to his old master Gauthier had lost his old father, and had come 
all the way from Saint-Symphorien-de-Lai, in hopes that Landry would give 
him back his situation. He was greatly disappointed, when Landry informed him 
that he had no ground of coraplaint against the person who held it, and that he 
could not pogsibly send him away. ‘In that case,’ replied Gauthier, * [ shall be 
off to Lyons, where I suppose I shall find a job, since every body is so happy 
there now.’ And thereupon he told bim in his own way the particulars he had 
picked up of the great events of the day. He had not ye: done speaking when 
Landry threw his arms round his neck, pressed his head between both bis hands, 
and embraced him, exclaiming, * Stay, stay with us, my good fellow ; you shall 
have your place, and your wages sball be doubled to boot.’ Gauthier was quite 
| astounded by so abrupt a change; he stared, opened wide his mouth, knowing 
neither what to say nor what to think But he was soon enabled to read the 
| riddie, when he saw Landry and M. R. in each other's ar.ns, shedding tears of 
, Joy, and thanking heaven, which bad at last put a period to the misfortunes of 
| their country. He understood at last who friend Jean was; and, partaking 
their emotion, he asked to be allowed to embrace him in his turn. The day's 
happiness was not yet over for M R; emutions of a lively as well as of a more 
consoling nature awaited hia heart. He had already mentioned his departure, 
| and was just requesting the good Landry to assist him in his preparations for 











starting, when little Mariette, breathless with haste, came to tell him that she 
' 


had seen a handsome coach with three horses slowly descending the side of the 
mountain. From the story of Gauthier, one conjecture alone could be formed 
as tu the appearance of the carriage in a country whose only means of convey- 
ance were carts and mules. Landry and M R, whose thoughts were the same, 
exclaimed both in a bgeath, ‘It is she!’ both hurrying at the same time to the 
dvor. The coach had already driven up to it ; the steps were let duwn; no- 
thing now could be beard but a confusion of voices a tundred times repeating 
the words, wife! husband! children! father! nothing seen but tears of ten- 
derness and joy. Let imagination supply the picture: I feel myself inadequate 
to the task of describing it. Mad. R. had not misunderstood the sense of the 


| letter which Landry had written to the miller of Saone, and she came, as she 


had promised, to discharge a sacreddebt. Our merchant, restored to his home, 
was anxious to share what remained of his fortune with Landry, who refused 
all his offers; be, however, made his adoptive daughter of the kisd and in- 
teresting little Mariette, who had saved hia life. The story istrue. I was at 





him, conceal him, I entreat you on my knees! You cannot think what a favour 
you would do me by allowing him to pass only a few days in your house.’ ‘ You 
are mad, [ think, Mariette; where the devil can I conceal him !—besides, are 
you quite sure that the man is not avagabond!’ ‘A vagabond! O cousin! see 
how you have humbled him !—he is crying—and so am I.'. Poor Mariette was, 
indeed, quite shocked. Taking M. R. by the hand, she said to him, * Don’t be 
offended, sir, my cousin will think very differently of you when he knows you 
better.’ ”’ 

M. R. reposes confidence in, and makes a friend of the miller, who enters him 
as a new servant, telling him—*** Remember, that from this moment your name 
is Jean Pouillac, son of George Puuillac, farmer at Bonnet-le-Chatel. That's 
the name of a friend of mine at that place You are in my service, you supply 
the place of Gauthier, my former servant, who is gone, three days ago, to St. 
Symphorien-de-Lai, to see his old father, who is unwell. Recollect now—Jean | 
—Jean Pouillac ; but | shall call you Jean simply ; the other name will only be 
necessary in case of your being questioned. If they ask for your papers, you | 
can say you have none; I will answer for you; in the next room there is a large | 
trunk, wkich I am going to open; you will findin it every thing necessary fora | 
miller’s man, clothes all over flour—that’s the very thing we want—we shall | 
burn yours ; you will get rid of that beard, it would excite suspicion. A few 
hours passed in the mill will be quite sufficient to change the colour of your 
hair; as for your face, I suppose sorrow has changed it sufficiently already ; so 
take courage: though you should commit faults in the execution of your new 
employment, you have only me to deal with: the main point is to gain time, for 
all these calamities must have an end; till then, we must conduct ourselves 
in such a way as that the devil himself, though he had your description, would | 
be unable to recognise you. You have got your lesson now ; profit by it.’” 

He does so, and “in his conversations with the miller, M. R. ofien spoke to 
him of his wife and children: of the manner in which he had been separated | 
from them; of the frightful despair in which he had left the former, and the | 
grief he felt at being unable to hear any news of his family. Landry, touched | 
by these recitals. wished he had some one at hand in whom he could place conf- 
dence. Mariette alone knew his secret; but Mariette was on ya child, and | 
would never be able to execute the planhe had formed. Not daring to intrust | 
any person with a commission that might endanger his own safety, he thought | 
at last of writing to.an acquaintance of his who had a mill upon the Saone. He | 
begged him earnestly to inquire after a certain Mad R., wife of a merchant in | 
Lyons, who lived somewhere in Bellecour Square. He told him that that per- | 
son had now for a long While been owing him a hundred francs; that the sum, | 
small as it was, would be of great service to him, and that he wished, if possi- | 
ble, to have it paid. This letter was carried by Mariette to the nearest post. 
Landry did not count much upon it; on the contrary, he was so fully persuaded of 
its remaining unanswered, that he sent it away without saying a word about it 
toM. R. The scene which 'ook place the day following that on which the letter | 
was despatched, was the cause of new agitation and alarm. On that occasion, | 
honest Landry and his servant, Jean had need of all their presence of mind. 
A strict search had been ordered, in consequence of which three gendarmes en- | 
tered the mill, about ten o'clock in the morning. Landry was ar first alarmed, | 
but conce ling his trouble the best way he could, he immediately began to shout, 
with the lungs of a Stentor,—‘I say, Jean! what are you about there, you 
great idle rascal!’ ‘Good day, Landry,’ said ove of the gendarmes. * Stupid 
blockhead !"’ continued the miller, pretending not to perceive the new-comers. 
‘How do you do, Landry?’ ‘ You had better look sharp,’ or Ii] favour you with 
a few hearty smacks of a switch; perhaps, that will make you be a little more 
active about your work.’ ‘Don’t get angry, Landry.’ * You great lazy scoun- 
drel! do you think I’m going to keep you to yg and sleep ali day?’ ‘ Sofily, 
softly, M. Landry.’ ‘Ab, is it you gentlemen! I beg your pardon, you 
have come upon me in a moment of ill-humour—'tis that great lout, Jean, | 
who thinks proper to fall asleep.’ * What, has Gauthier left you, then!” | 
‘Yes; Gauthier is at St. Symphorien-de-Lai, and I have got that useless 
blockhead in his place.’ ‘I think,’ said the gendarme, ‘I should know 
that face.’ * Why,’ replied Landry, ‘it is the son of George Pouillac. of 
Bonnet-le-Chatel.’ ‘Oh, that’s it. I saw you, didn’t J, at the last fair! 
‘Yes, sir,’ replied Jean, with a silly air. * Well, well, he will be more vigilant | 
another time; won't you, Jean! ere, go and fetch sone wine—we are a 
little warm. If you will have the goodness to allow us, Landry, we will rest 
ourselves a little here, and take a glass together.’ ‘ With all my heart, mas- | 
ters,’ replied the miller, ‘but Jean is wanted at the bopper, he can't go just 
now. I can’t leave the mill neither ; so, if one of you woul just go and fetch | 
the wine—it is only a few steps from this to mother Penson’s’ ‘ Be it so,’ 
said the sergeant, giving orders to one of his men. ‘Meantime,M Landry, we 
shall, merely for form's sake, give a look into your mil!.’ * You are in search of 
some one, then?’ ‘* Yes; but we know well that you would not expose your- 
self by concealing a malignant: but you know we must do your duty.’ * All 
right—proceed, proceed; every place is Open; search every corver, my mas- 
ters.” After looking about some time rather negligently, the gendarmes re'urn- 
ed to Landry, saying, it was quite useless to search any loner. ‘ That devil of 
a man has already given us a great deal of trouble.’ ‘He is then a person of 
importance 7” * Yes, it would be worth our while if we could take him Hold, 
Landry, there is the description of him.’ Landry read it aluud, (it was that of | 
M.R.) ‘If ever you meet with him, come and letus know.’ ‘You may de- | 
pend upon it,’ replied the miller, with difficulty concealing his indignation The 
wine fortunately arrived at that moment. They dravk to Landry's bealth, and 
invited Jean to take a glass. ‘I should like to see him touch it,’ cried the mi! 
ler. ‘Come, M. Landry, you aretoo—’ * Why, in our trade, i 13 necessary 
alwaysto be cool. You have only to make him drink ; a si gle glass would go 
to his head, and then my mil! is done for. But, indeed, I have vothing to re- 
proach him with on that score ; for he is a very sober lal, aud never drinks 
anything but water.’ ‘In that case, let us say no more Awut it’ Goodbye, M 
Lindry ; goodbye, Jean How dull he looks!’ * He is a little ashamed ar 
having been so severely scolded betore you Goodbye, gendarmes—go bye ‘ 
What a moment was that for the unfortunate M. R , and how great was the joy 
ef the good miller when he saw the gendarines ata distince! * Ob! my bene- 
factor’ my Frient!’ crei MR. * Heaven wil reward yor? * * Ove or 
two alarms, successively repeated, convinced them how proper it was still to be 


' are at last filied up 


Lyons in 1795, where a female relation of M. R. related it to me. My only 
task has been to trace the particulars, which I here present to the young readers 
of the Family Vigil’, venturing to hope that they will feel obliged by the recital 
of the devotedness of Mariette and her cousin, the miller. 


—~—>— 


FROM ENGLAND. 


By the packet ship Independence, Capt. Nye, we have received our regular 
supply of English journals, including London dates of the 25th of September. 
There is no political news of interest either from England or the Continent, 
except the fact that Gen. Bernard has accepted the office of Minister of War. 

We regret to learn by this arrival, the decease of Madame Malibran, who 
died at Manchester on the 23d of September, after an illness of nine days. 
By her death the world has lost the best singer of the age. 


The papers do not furnish us with any confirmation of the defeat of the Car- 
lists in Spain, as the accounts could not have reached London. We have made 
some few extracts respecting this distracted country. 


From the London Times of the 24th, we have copied a highly interesting 
article respecting the money market. It appears by the quarterly average of 


| the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of Eng'and, that the amount of 


bullion on band was only £5,719,000. This is much smaller than usual, the 
former averages varying from seven to nine millions. The average in June was 
£6.868,000. ‘ 

The marriage between Duke William of Brunswick and the Princesa Maria, 
of Wirtemberg, is broken off, though so near being concluded. Austria inter- 
fered to break the marriage. 

The agricultural accounts from France state that there has not been such a 
falling off in the produce of the wheat crop since the year succeeding the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. 

The Brussels papers state that the King of Belgium had gone to England to 
negotiate for a marriage between the Princess Victoria and his nephew the 
Prince of Coburg. 

According to the Belgian papers some alarm exists in Holland on account 
of the negociations now going on between that country and England, which had 
led to a considerable fall in the Dutch funds. 

The great Doncaster St. Leger Stakes were won by Lord Lichfield's cele- 
brated horse Elia. Large sums of money were lost, most of which was pocket- 
ed by Lord L. and two er three of his friends. 

Beli’s Weekly Messenger of 25th says, the vacancies inthe French ministry 
The Moniteur of Tuesday contains a series of ordon 
nances, which to all appearance have had the anumalous effect of at o ce 
gratifying and exciting public curiosity. These ordonnances name the follow- 
Ing persons: 

Lieutenant General Baron Bernard, as Minister of War. °M. Martia (du 
Nord,) Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works. M. Franck 
Carre. Procureur General, in lieu of M. Martin. M. Herbert, Deputy Advo- 
cate General to the Court of Cassation, in lieu of M. Carre; and a series of 
consequent minor removes. The division of the War Department into two dis- 


| tinct branches, which has been effectively acted upon for some time is confirm- 


ed. Lieutenant Gen. Schramm has charge of the personnel and the military 
operations, with a seat at the Buard of Council. M. Martineau de Chesnez 


| has charge of the accounts and administration of the funds appropriated to the 


War Department. 


The projets de loi relative to Custom duties are in foture separated from the 
Comme:cial Department, and the Financial Minister is to bring them before the 
Chamber. The Minister of Finances (Mr Duchatel) 1s directed to take charge 
of the Commercial Portfolio until M. Martin’s (du Nord) convalescence. 


Spain —Spain has another chance of escape from anarchy on the one side and 
absolutism on the other. A thordughly liberal administration has been de- 
finitely formed, of new members, but afl of them men of talent, likely to act 
with vigor and in concert. Calatrava, President of the Council, and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Gil de la Cuadra, Minister of Marine; J M. Lopez, Minis- 


‘ter of the Interior; Rodil. Minister of War; Landero, Minister of Justice ; 
| Mendizabal, Minister of Finance. 


Arguelles refused to take office, but will 
support the Ministry. 

The collection of the forced loan is said to be proceeding with rapidity and 
success; ani Mend zavai has taken measures for bringing the produce of the 
sale of national property into the Treasury He has directed the formation, in 
every province, of a board for superintending the suppression of convents and 
the disposal of their lands and valuables. He has likewise appointed a Com- 
mission to report upon the best mode of abolishing tithes. Money is to be sent 
to the army before any other claimants on the treasury are paid. A small sup- 
ply of cash was immediately furnished, bya Madrid capitalist, on the credit of 
Mendizabal. 

There have been rumors of a Carlist march on Madrid, the Absolute Don him- 
self being at the head of his troops: but as yet there is no distinct information 


| concerning the rebel movements ; and it is vot very likely that Doo Carios will 


venture out of his fastnesses in the Basque provinces. A defeat on the sunth- 
ern side of the Ebro might be irreparable, and there is nothing 1n the character 
or past performances of Carlos to lead us to suppose that he would run such 4 
risk. It is mor. over assered, that bis Generals, Gomez and Cabrera, have had 
a violent quarrel, and refuse to co-operate with each other. 

From the Legion the only news 1s, that on the 15th a detachment from St. Se- 
bastisn went on a foraging expedition, and, afier a sharp conflict with the Car- 
lists, succeeded in carrying off some hay and straw, with the loss of four killed 
and fourteen wounde! ; Captain Butler, of the seventh regiment being among the 
latter. This is miserable work. 

It appears from the latest intelligence received from the seat of war in Spain, 
that the Christiano forees have at leng’h been put in motion, from Vit oria, under 
the command of General Obaa Their numbers ere sta ed at 6000 infantry, 
with asmal: body of cavalry. The Carhsts have issued a bulletin, claining @ 
light advantage over these troops, al f.08 Arcus. 





MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
From the London Times of Sept. 25. 


. Friday Evening. 

The following is a printed circular which has been sent from Liverpool, and 
is intended as an avology for the operations by the Bank of England which have 
been so much commented on of late. It does not appear to whom the author- 
ship belongs, but as it evinces some attention to the subject, it is not on that 
account the less worthy of notice : a. 

“Liverpool, Saturday evening. 
“ Sir—Public attention has of late been greatly excited with reference to the 
conduct of the Bink of Engtand, and a variety of @tatements have been pub- 
lished with the view of throwing discredit on the policy of the Bank for raising 
the rate of discount and refusing to receive bills on certain houses, at a time 
when the internal trade of the country is universally admitted to be in a sound 
and satisfactory state. 
** As no one for a moment doubts the source from which these statements ema- 
nate (a source from which an ex parte statement alone can be expected to pro- 
ceed) it becomes the duty of those who have the welfare of their country at 
heart, and who can calmly and dispassionately view the subject in all its bear- 
ings, to point out the mode by which the anticipated—nay, already experienced 
inconvenience alluded to—may be averted, and the monetary system in future 
rendered less liable to these sudden interruptions. 
‘jt appears that, notwithstanding there hws been a considerable excess of ex- 
ports over imports, as declared by the official returns, during the |ast six months, 
a constant demand for gold has existed, and the amount of specie in the bank 
coffers has been materially reduced. To a superficial observer this would seem 
an anomaly not easily to be accounted for; but to those cunversant with the 
state of money operations in the United States the problem ia of easy solution. 
In that country, owing to measures recently adopted with regard to the 
local circulation, the rate of interest has been extraordinarily high, and 
the demand for money has been further increased by the various under- 
takings, such as canals, railways, banks, &c. which have been pushed forward 
with unprecedented activity. The bonds of many of these banks and compa- 
nies, bearing a high rate of interest, have been taken and are now held by Eng- 
lish capitalists toa large extent, and to a still larger extent have securities of 
this description been pledged with the leading houses in the American trade. 
An immense sum has consequently been abstracted from the London money 
market, where the rates of interest until lately, ranged from 3 to 3 |-2 per cent. 
peravnum. ‘To carry these operations intu effect, bills have been drawn on 
houses in this country, from the United States to a prodigious amount; the 
— have consequently fallen, and thus the export of gold. is account- 
ed for. , 
“ Of these bills the Bank holds very largely. Is it then, I ask, a matter of 
surprise that, anxious to check the export of specie, and unwilling at the same 
time to increase the amount running upon the houses in question, the directors 
should have acted as they have done? 

‘That any permanent inconvenience can result from this state of things is 
improbable, for money is not really, only artificially, scarce, inasmuch as the 
Bank is not contracting its circulation, but merely checking its unlimited ex- 
tension ; but that those banks who have extended their circulation beyond their 
means, that is, who have carried on their business by discounting their credit, 
will, for a time, be incompetent to undertake large uperations, is clear. 

“The difficalty experienced at present arises, not from a contraction of the 
circulation, but from a contraction of credit, as is proved by the Bank circula- 
tion remaining nearly the same as usuai, and by the banks which do not discount 
their credit experiencing no pressure whatever. 

** Having now endeavoured, as succintly as possible, to make an expose of the 
state and prospects of the money-market, I will redeem the promise I made in 
the commencement of my letter, and point out the plan which, if generally act- 
ed upon, would do more, I am convinced, to remedy the inconvenience than 
any scheme the ingenuity of man can devise. My remedy is simply this, which 
I submit with all deference to the directors of the various joint stock banks in 
this town and neighbourhood :—* Let an additional £10 per cent. of the sub- 
scribed capital be immediately called up, and let the directors content them- 
selves in future with a dividend derived from legitinrate banking alone.’ If on 
a recent occasion a disposition to adopt this course had been manifested, it 
would have evinced a much mure manvly spirit than that which suggested the 
deputation to the Bank parlour, would have shown a desire to be emancipated 
from the thraldom complained of, and would have rendered future journies to 
London unnecessary. “Tam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

“A MERCHANT.” 

The circumstance on which this writer chiefly builds the defence of the Bank, 
is that, they beld a large amount of bills drawn against American stock and 
bankivug operations, is that, in fact, which forms the chief ground of attack by 
the merchants against them that they had so encumbered th lves by lending 
on these and similar securities, that in order to get out of their difficulty they 
were compelled to refuse advances on bills to which the best names in London 
were affixed, such bills being drawn for commercial transactions, and the manu- 
facturing industry of the country exposed to a check by their rejection. They 
alleged that to make advances on such bills was to facilitate the sending of gold 
out of the country; but it was shown to them, that sv far from having any ten- 
dency to send gold out of the country, they would prevent it, by increasing the 
facilities of sending goods instead of gold. They had committed, however, 
the false step alluded to in the spring of the year, and to escape fsom the con- 
sequences, which more adroit financiers would have found various other modes 
of dvoing they were induced to act as they did, and to discard bills which under 
other circumstances it would have been their best policy to encourage. It has 
been said, and the report ought to be mentioned in order that it may be con- 
tradicted if not true, that this proceeding was accompanied by a departure from 
the courtesy usual un such occasions, which added a good deal to the offence 
given. Heretofore it has been the practice, when the merchant in his discount 
operations approached the limit assigned to him at the Bank, for the directors 
to conve y to him some private intimation that he would not he allowed to go be- 
yond it, and that further accommodation would be refused, assigning at the same 
time reasons for so duing. Thus the merchant could make different arrange- 
ments and the refusal was known ouly to himself. In the recent case they had 
no intimation whatever of what was impending over them, and all their clerks 
aud every merchant upon ‘Change knew within an hour after the stigma that 
had been pat uponthem. The Directors, however, would they but leave Mr. 
Spring Rice and his Exchequer bills to their fate, might very soon right them- 
selv+s, with the assistance of this panic in the foreign stock-market, and place 


themselves in a situation never to complain uf any excess of such paper as that 
referred to. 





Consols opened rather better than at the close of business yesterday, and 
gradually rose to 88 1-2, with a te .dency to further improvement. Some sales 
however, were then made, supposed to be on account of the Scotch banks, and 
they fell to 88 i-2to0 1-4; but towards the close of the day anuther rally oc- 
curred, and they left off at 1-4 for money, and 88 3 8 to 1-2 for the account be- 
ing a riseof 1 2 per cent from the last price yesterday. Exchequer bills were 
again done to-day at par, but closed at par 23 premium. 


DEATH OF MADAME MALIBRAN DE BERIOT. 
From the Manchester Guardian, of Saturday. 

It is with feelings of the most poignant sorrow and regret, that we announce 
the death of this distinguished and highly gifted vocalist, who expired last 
night at the Mosley Arms Inn, in this town, after an illness of nine days, the 
commencement and progress of which have been detailed to our readers in for- 
mer numbers of the Guardian. 

We stated on Wednesday, that up to the preceding evening Madame Mali- 
bran still continued in a very feeble state, with much fever. From that night 
she continued gradually getting worse, apparently sinking into a state of stupor, 
with a pulse becoming more and more languid, and with other symptoms of the 
inost alarming nature. About two o’clock ov Thursday afternoon she became 
insensible, and her general condition so alarmed her medical attendant, Dr. 
Bellomini, that. after suffering considerable anxiety, he determined to call in 
some skilful surgeon, with whem to hold a consultation on the case. Accord- 
ingly, about seven o'clock that evening, he sent for Mr. William Lewis, of 
George-street, who, from the state of her pulse and her insensibility, was strong- 
ly impressed with the conviction that she could not recover, and, in short, that 
she was then fast sinking under her malady Dr. Bellomini, we understand, 
asked Mr. Lewis whether, in his judgment, Madame Malibran’s state of preg- 
nancy materially affected her in relation to the disorder; and Mr. Lewis, we 
believe. gave it as his decided opinion, that it didnot, as she was in an early, 
and not, as has been stated, in an advanced gtate of pregnancy. 

Since the hour ahove mentioned, this highly gifted woman costinued gradually 
declining. without rallying fof an instant, except once yesterday morning, when 
she took a lit'le quid (bariey water) from ber hasband * At nine o’clock last 
night not the slightest hope was entertained of her recovery. and, indeed, ber 
death was hourly expected, and the melancholy event took place precisely at 
twenty minutes before twelve o’c'ock ; up 10 which time she had cuntinued to 
sink without regaining ber faculties for a moment." * 

From the commencement of her i'Iness Monsieur de Beriot has scarcely left 
the sufferer fur an instant. excepting when engaged inthe performances of the 
festival, and every one who has had an opportunity Of witnessing his affection- 
ate solicitude. his trenb ing anxiety. his tears Of angnish at bebolding the pros- 
trated strength and pitisble condition of a wife'‘on whom he is said to hive 
dosted to dis raction, speaks of him as one’ of the mist devotedly attached hus 

bands Want of rest and anxiety have much affected him, and se) ews appre 

hensions are enteriaincd for bis health. ‘Tne affection-which, on all occasions 
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he manifested for the deceased appears to have been reciprocated by her with 
equal tenderness. At that time suffering severely, she betrayed the greatest 
anxiety to know how Monsieur de Beriot had been received at the Thursday eve- 
ning’s concert, as she was apprehensive, that his feelings and fears for her would 
unnerve him, and probably prevent him from doing jastice to his own great and 
peculiar powers as a performer. When told that his concerto had been greeted 
with the most gnthusiastic applause, a placid smile brightened her pallid face, 
and she appeared to rejoice at her husband’s satisfactory reception. 
It was at first intended, that Monsieur de Beriot should remain at the inn all 
night, but, finding himself entirely unable to rest, having indeed scarcely slept 
or tasted food for the !ast two or three days, Dr. Belomini thought it best, that 
they should immediately returnto London. A carriage and four was accordingly 
prepared and about half past one o'clock this morning, Monsieur de Beriot, ac- 
companied by Dr. Bellomini, quitted Manchester, a place which to him must ever 
be attended with recollections the most poignant and distressing. Instructions 
were given forthe interment, which will probably take placeon Wednesday or 
Tbursday next, but at which of the places of sepulture wedo not yet know. Ma- 
dame Malibran de Beriot was 28 years old, so that she was in the flower of her 
age, as well as in the zenith of her reputation, when the hand of death fell upon 
her. 














Davictices. 


Some of the soldiers who took part in the attempt at insurrection which was 
made at St. Petersburgh immediately after the death of Alexander, were asked 
by an officer what they understood by the word ‘* Constitution,’ which they 
were vociferating. ‘Constitution means the wife of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine.” 


Mary/ebone Patriots—The five persons appointed by the Board of Guardians 
to places under the registration, are—one a collector of taxes, one a dyer, one 
a chair-maker, and two apothecaries. The latter, it may be presumed, have 
some experience relative to Bills of Mortality. 

Prisoners at Home.—It is held to be so excessively ungenteel to be known 
to be in town during the month of September, that persons who cannot avoid 
it, have been known to close their front shutters, paper up their blinds, change 
their tradesmen, live in the back settlements, and only take the air by owl 
light; and all this not to be thought ungenteel.— Morning Herald. 


Wonderful Child —Galignani’s Messenger states, that a child, just born with 
a proboscis like an elephant instead of a nose, has been brought to Paris. It is 
thought to be the first infant that ever came into the world with its owa trunk. 


A Hint to Diners in the City.—A stranger, dining with one of our very lux- 
urious city companies, had himself helped to the first dish of meat that stood 
near bim; and being hungry, and making no calculation as to the choicer dishes 
which were to follow, began to eat his slices of the plain joint with great gus- 
to, ** Bless my soul!’ exclaimed a more experienced glutton, ‘surely you are 
not going to throw away that beautiful appetite upon a leg of mutton !"’— Book 
of Table Talk. 

Paymng for Popping.—The method adopted in France to stop the practice of 
duelli' g will no doubt prove very efficacious—it makes a man pay for popping 
off his an‘agonist. A Mons. Sirey, an Avocat, has been condemned to pay 
10,000 francs to the widow and daughter of M. Dupiare, whom he killed. be- 
sides the cost of the suit. It may, however, be feared that certain wives may 
thus derive an inducement to thrust husbands into mortal quarrels; for they 
may not only be made widows by the result, but get compensation into the bar- 
gain! 

In speaking of the late balloon ascent at Doddinghurst, a wag remarked that 
after the very ** high words" which passed between the Duke of Brunswick 
and Mrs, Graham, it was not at all surprising they should * fall out.” 

A Derivation —It may be news to the sentimental reader to be informed, that 
the English expressions ‘‘ true love ” and ‘true lover”’ are not derived ‘rom the 
sentiment or passion of love, or frem the fidelity of the lover, but from the 
Scandinavian synonym to be derived from /ov, law, and true from ¢roe, to con- 
tract, plight; so that * troloved”’ or **trolov’”’ meant originally contracted or 
ple ‘ged in law; and in old times a man might be a ‘true lover” to his bond 
for ten pounds, as well as to his sweetheart.—Laing’s Norway. 

Benefit of Clergy —A man charged with burglary, proved, that, at the time 
alleged, he was in a distant church, listening to the sermon of a celebrated 
preaciver, and was acquitted accordingly. ‘* That,’’ said anather, *‘ explains 
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Che Albion. 


first object which caught the eye of M. de Talleyrand in his dressing-room was 
the beautiful cabinet. The diplomatist evinced no more surprise than if be had 
expected it. His thanks were couched in the following laconic terms, lin y 
a@ que vous, Princesse gui sachiez faire ces choses la.” Madame Poniatowski 
often repeated this compliment ; and it made her happy for a long time after. ay 

In whatever part of Europe M de T alleyrand might be, the Princess wrote him | 
a letter every day. : 

At Valencay there wes a curious clock of great value. Owing to some neg- 
lect it went out of order, and M. Talleyrand was much annoyed at not hearing 
the hours strike regularly. One evening, when the clock was alluded to, the 
Prince shrugged his shoulders with an air of dissatisfaction. This movement 
passed unnoticed by all except the Princess, who watched bis movements as a 
fond mother watches those of a sick child. She immediately despatched a 
letter to an eminent clockmaker in Paris, and requested him to send some of his 
best workmen to repair the clock. In the course of a few days it struck the 
hours regularly. On hearing it Prince Talleyrand made no remark, and the 
Princess was rewarded for her trouble and expense by his accustomed apathy. 

Princess Poniatowski died a short time ago. The funeral oration which Tal- 
leyrand delivered on his faithful and attached friend, was brief and character- 
istic. On being informed that she had departed to another and a better world, he 
merely exclaimed, ** Pauvre Princesse !” 

A similar trait is recorded of Louis XV when he saw the funeral of Madame | 
de Pompadour. It happened to be a rainy day, and the King coolly observed, | 


” 


‘* La pauvre Marquise aura bien mauvais temps ! 


Suntnary. 


The Lakes of Killarney have attracted an unusual number of visitors this | 
year, and the season has been peculiarly favourable to the beauty and character | 
of the scenery. 

The present Lord Dufferin and Claneboy’s eldest son, Capt. Blackwood, of | 
the 69th foot, having fallen at Waterloo bis Lordship’s only surviving son, the | 
Hon Capt. Price Blackwood, who married Miss Helen Sheridan (sister to Mrs. | 
Norton), becomes heir presumptive to the title. It is a somewhat singular co- | 
incidence that the three grand-daughters of the late Richard Brinsley Sheri- | 
idan are united to heirs apparent of presumptive titles. 
Lord Arthur Lennox and his Lady, daughterof Lady Charlotte Bury, have | 
arrived in Dublin, where his Lordship has joined his regiment—the 71st. 
A party of sporting gentlemen have recently purchased land near the Potter- | 
ies, between Wormwood Scrubs and Notting Hill, for the purpose of making a 
private race-course. The ground is enclosed by a fence, and a course of three 
miles, marked out with posts, is already formed. 





The Queen of Naples, Napoleon's sister, upon landing a few days ago at Mar- | 
seilles, whither she has been permitted by the Government to come for medical | 
advice, was so affected upon again touching French soil, the theatre of the | 
greatness of her family, after an exile of two-and-twenty years, that she wept | 
tears of joy. 
The Prince de Moskawa, previously to his departure from England, intends to 
select a complete and valuable stud of horses. 

The Countess of Plymouth, relict of the late Earl, has retired to the magnifi- 
cent seat of Knowle, where the Duke of Dorset, and Earl and Countess Dela- | 
warr bave been on a visit. The late Earl received, under the will of his mother- 
in-law, the late Duchess of Dorset, several thousands per annum, on condition 
of residing at Knowle, and spending there £7,000 per annum. In case of non- 
compliance this magnificent relic of feudal grandeur was to pass into possession 
of Earl Delawaftr, who married the Duchess’s youngest daughter. 


The Marquess of Anglesea and Lord Clorean Paget are on their way to 
Baden, to join the Marchioness and the Ladies Paget. The Noble Marquess, | 
we regret to state, is still suffering from ill health. 

Mrs. Rothschild intends making Gunnersbury Park her future residence, 
where she is continuing the improvements commenced by her late husband. 
Miss Jane Porter, with a small party of antiquarian friends, is making a very 
interesting tour through most of the northern counties of England. 

It is reported that Lord Howick intends recommending the consolidation of 
some of the departments of the Horse Guards, and that the whole should be at- 


tached to the office, and be placed under the superintendence, of the Secretary 
at War. 





wha’ I never before understood—the benefit of clergy.” 

High Civilization —The eldest son of a not very rich baron, not a very long 
while ago, when about to be married, speaking of the necessity of retrenchi: g 
his personal expenses, which matrimony would bring on him, was questioned as 
tothe means ‘* Oh,” said he, ‘‘I can save a good deal in many ways; for in- 
stance, in gloves.” “ Gloves!" “Aye, gloves: I cannot do without five pair 
aday.” “Five pair a day! how can you possibly require such a quantity?” 
“Why, thug: I walk out, and my gloves are dirty; I ride, and my gloves are 
ruived; I go wut to d.nher, and I must have a fresh pair; and at balls I cannot 
do with less than two pair,"", The demonstration was accepted ; and it demon- 
strates at the same time, one trait in the high civilization of the “life in Lon- 
don” of this caste.—New Monthly. 

—>—. 
PRINCE TALLEYRAND AND PRINCESS PONIA- 
TOWSKI. 

If it be true that a man’s fate depends on his wisdom or folly, prudence or 
imprudence, talent or stupidity, address or mal-address, ignorance or learning,— 
and not, as some affirm, on his good or evil star, on opportunity, chance, or for- 
tune.—then M de Talleyrand is, beyond contradiction, the wisest, the most 
prudent, the most able, the most adroit, and the most learned of men. 

His long life has been attended by honours and distinctions calculated to gra- 
tify the most sanguine ambition;—in short, by all that mankind have agreed to 
call guod fortune. 

At the first entrance on the scene of life, M. de Talleyrand adopted as his 
device, ** Ne se passer de rien." Thisrule he has observed rigidly and with- 
Out intermission. Throughout his whole career it is scarcely possible to trace 
a single mischance; or perhaps it would be more correct to say that Talleyrand 
has fully verified the remark of Larochefoucauld—viz. that there is no mis- 
chance which a clever man may not turn to his own advantage. Certainly M. 
de Taileyrand has turned everythihg to the best account. 

Tue soul ¢ de Mavbreuil, the severe apostrophe of Marshal Lannes, the 
failure of M. Paravey, and even his ill-assorted marriage,—circumstances 
which singly would have sufficed to dim the reputation or blight the fortune of 
the most prosperous man, all left M. de Talleyrand unscathed ; or rather, he 
contrived to convert them from sinister to fortunate events. 

He transfurined Maubreuil's soufflet into a coup de poing, and thereby induced 
the Cuurt to espouse his cause in the dispute. He never deigned to recollect 
the severe reproof addressed to him by Marshal Lannes iu a moment of irrita- 
tion. Indeed the Marshal's discourtesy served only to enhance the wit of Tal- 
leyrand's bon mot, “ Nous appelons militaire tout ce qui n'est pas cirile.”” 

When de Talleyrand was informed of Paravey’s failure, by which he lost 
two miilions, his countenance remained unchanged, and he was only heard to 
ulter a sori of indistinct hem! He manifested no other sign of emotion, and 
his vast loss merely prompted him to adopt a system of economy, which he had 
lone projected, though wanting the resolution to put it into practice 

Anotner fact is recorded, which affords an example of M. de Talleyrand’s 
Singur composure Of mind. One afternvon the little family party assembled 
10 the salon of the Rue St. Florentin wore gliding sbout on tip-toe, as if fearful 
that event © soft carpet would re-echo their footsteps. M. de Talleyrand had 
fallen a-levy ; he was taking his siesta in an arm-chair ala Voltaire. A pam- 
phlet was |.ing on the ground at his feet ; to the perusal of this publication the 
Prince was \ulebted for the refreshing slumber which all were so fearful of dis- 
tur tug. Sone one present picked up the pamphlet, anxious to know the supo- 
rife nature of its contents. Jt was a malignant libel on M. de Talleyrand. 

Aim ug the many blessings which fortune conferred on Prince Talleyrand, 
one whirh perhaps contributed more to his happiness than even the favour of 
Soverrmns, was the friendship of Privcess Poniatowski 

In the society of the Princess, M. de Talleyrand waa like a divinity, breathing 
Ince se, accepting Offerings, and lulled by perpetual hymns of adoration and 
worship. 

Vhe greatest treat which Princess Poniatowski could enjoy was a rubber at 
whist with Prinee Talleyrand Whenever she took part in this amusement she 
usally los bout twenty francs. She indulged in the singular whim of paying 
these detis allin mewcoins. After taking the pains to collect them she would 


pul them inte anew puree, which she would send to 4 

1e would s the Prince, anied b 
4 little pertumed billet oo ys . 
. ie ‘ * dealer in nick-nacks and curiosities called on the Princess, and of- 
— oan — . xvt ce ebony cabinet, richly inlaid with silver. It had 
opti aA fae er . ; 
Pa ais , and its value was enhanced by a very curious lock, said 


the invention of the King himself The Princess bought the 
’ 4 Wie happened that M. de Talleyrand was engaged to dine with her on 
nN [he cabinet was placed in the most conspicuous part of the 


pl He te On casting his eyes upon it M. de Talleyrand merely rematked, 
mr ery pretty cabinet.” The Princess related its history, pointed out 
Me og . — in workmanship, and observed that she attached a very high 
Sistien er guest remained silent. A smile played upon the lips of the 


ao if ahappy thought had suddenly struck her. Next morning the 


All doubts as to the return of Count Pozzo di Borgo, to resume his diplomatic 
duties at the Buitish Court, are, we understand, removed by letters received at 
the Russian Embassy a few days since. 

A letter from Dresden states that the preliminary negociations relative to the 
marriage of King Otho I with the Princess of Oldenburgh are terminated, and 
the contracts are now signed. 

Two splendid carriages are nearly finished for the Emperor of the Brazils. 
All the ornaments are of solid silver and very massive. We hear thatthe whole 
of the appointments will exceed in cost £10,000. The coronation will not take 
place until the arrival of these equipages. 

The Duke of Rutland and his visitors during their sojourn at Longshawe, 
killed 988 grouse, and about 100 black game. 


A change is taking place among the principal Turkish Legations in Europe. 
Redschild Bey, Envoy Extraordinary atthe Court of France, is going to ex- 
change posts with Nourri-Bey, Ambassador at London. 

The Honourable Captain Dillon, Aid-de-Camp te the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, broke his collar bone on Wednesday evening, leaping a horse over a fence | 
in the Phoenix Park. 

The Duke of Sussex, Grand Master of Freemasons, has appointed Lord Mon- 
son to be Provincial Grand Master for the county of Surrey ; and Rowland 
Alston, Esq. M. P.. Provincial Grand Master for that of Essex. 


The Queen of Spain has sent the cordon of Maria Louise to the wife of Gen- 
eral Mina. 


Prince Bazil Dolgorouki, one of the equerries to the Emperor Nicholas, and 

Inspector-General! of the Theatres, who married Madle. Eugenia Forget, a young 
French vocalist, some months ago, and upon that account excited the displea- 
sure of the Emperor, has been recently restored to favour, but his lady has not 
been received at the Imperial Court. The lady has settled on her a fortune of 
three millions of silver roubles. 
King Leopold, on his landing the other day at Dover, and soon afrer he had 
reposed for a short time at the Ship Inn, posted across the country to Claremont | 
Palace, where his sister and niece, the amiable Duchess of Kent and the Prin- 
cess Victoria, were anxiously waiting his Majesty’s arrival. The interview is 
said to have been most affectionately interesting. 


Royal Geographical Society.—The secretaryship, vacant by the retirement of | 
Captian Maconochie, who accompanied Sir Jolin Franklin, has been filled up by | 
the appointment of Commander John Washington, R.N. 


The Warwick Vase.—A letter froma French officer at Alexanderia states, 
that the original of the far-famed Warwick vase (found at Tivoli, and held to be 
the work of Lysippus) has been discovered: in Egypt; and instead of marble, | 
is executed in bronze. The Greek artist, it is added, represents Alexander, with | 
the attributes of Bacchus, and groups, &e. entirely agree with what ancient au- 


thors have said of them. It is in the possessionof M. Mimaut the French | 
consul. , 


War-Office, Sept. 23 —16th Regt. of Lgt. Drags: Ens. G. Rosser, from } 
the 69th Regt. of Ft, to be Regimental Quartermaster, v. D. Pratt, who rets. 
upon h. p —Coldstream Regt. of Ft. Gds: Batt.-Surg. G. Smith, to be Surg. 
Maj., v. Maynard dec.; Asst.-Surg. W. Hunter, M.D., to be Batt.-Surg. vice 
Smith.—22d Regt. Ft: Capt. E. Mayne, from the h. p. unatt. to be Capt., v. | 
J, Emerson who exchs, rec. the diff.; Gent. Cad. H. J. Coote from the Royal | 
Mil. Col. to be Ens. without pur., v. Kyffin prom. in the 89th Regt. Ft —4lst | 
Ft: Serj. Maj. A. Patterson from the 85th Regt. of Ft. to he Ens, without pur. | 
v. Whittell prom.—44th Ft: Capt. E. L’Estrange from the h p. of the 37th 
Regt. of Ft. to be Capt., v. Jacob app. to the 80th Regt. of Ft; Ens. D. T: | 
Grant to be Lieutenant without purchase, vice Wetherall, appointed to the | 
17th Regiment of Foot; Ensign Jobn Chilton Lombton Carter to be Lieut. | 
by pur. v. Grant, whose prom. by pur. has been cancel'ed; Gent. Cad. W. G. | 
Raban, from the Rl. Mil. Col. to be Ens. without pur. v. Carter, prom.—56th | 
Ft.: Capt. E. W. W. Pawsey, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt. v. G. Forman, | 
who exchs. rec. the diff —60th Ft.: J. H. E. Ridley, Gent. to be 2d Lt. by pur. | 
v. Phipps, app. to the 76th Regt. of Ft.—69th Ft.: Ens. A. Gedes, from the | 
h. p. of the 103d Regt. of Ft. to be Ens. v. Rosser, app. to the 16th Lgt. Drags. 
—76th Ft.. Ens. and Adj. R. W. Hopkins, to have the rank of Lt.; Ens. L. | 
M. Jones.to be Lt. by pur. v. Fountaine, who rets.; 2d Lt. C. E. Phipps, from 
the 60th Ft. to be Ens. v. Jones —S80th Ft.: Capt. H. H. Jacob, from the 44th 
Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. v. Moore, whose appointment has not taken place.— | 
Sist Ft.: Capt. C. H. Edmonstone, from the 91st Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. v 
Boyd, who excs.—85th Ft.: Capt. B. Kerr, from the h.p. unatt. to be Capt. v. | 
G. B. Mathew, who excs.; Assist. Sur. G. Home, to be Sur. v. Fiddes dec.— 
89th Ft: Ens. J. W. Kyffin, from the 22d Regt. of Ft. to be Lieut. without 
pur. v. Egerton, app. Adj. Lieut. C. R. Egerton, to be Adj. v. Granville, dec.— 
9lst Ft.: Capt. J. Boyd, from the 8lst Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. v. Edmonstone 
who excs.—Unatt.: Lieut. E. W. Wilton, from the 78th Regt. of Ft. to be 








SE ————— 
been allowed to ret. from the army, with the sale of an unatt. com. of Capt. he 
being about to become a set‘ler in the colonies, 


eee aie 
EXTRAORDINARY REVULSION OF PUBLIC OPINION 
TOWARDS CONSERVATIVE PRINCIPLES AND ITS CAUSES. 
From Bells Messenger. 
Whenit is remembered, that about two years only from the present time the 
Whigs and Radicals were not only in possession of a vast majority in the House 


| of Commons, but of a still greater proportion of popular favour,—when public 


opinion was so decidedly upon the side of Earl Grey and his friends and party, 
that the peers themselves found it in vain to oppose the tide of public Opinion ; 
and, to sum up all, when Sir Robert Peel so entirely despaired of any possible 
change in favour of Conservative principles, that it became the general beliet 
that he was about to give up the conflict, and to make a long residence in 
Italy and Switzerland,—when all these things are now brought to our rememb- 
rance, can any of us regard the present total change in the public mind and 
judgment without a feeling of more than ordinary astonishment ! 

It is entirely true, that the mere expression of the popular voice, either in ap- 
probation or condemnation of any complicated system of measures, is not gener- 
ally a fair and reasonable criterion of their intrinsic worth and defects; because, 
in liberal and democratical states (and such are now all European governments), 
the voice of the populace is seldom anything more than the language of a mis- 
led and excited multitude ; and, even where it is right in principle, it is always 
wrong and extravagant inits degree. But there is this difference in the present 


| state of the public mind and in its expression—the greatest cry against the 


Whig and Radical ministry is not now the outcry and clamour of the populace ; 
it is manifestly and most notoriously the general and universal language of nearly 


| the whole body of the English gentry, and certainly the whole body of the Eng- 


lish clergy; it is the universal outcry of the English counties, and of many 
evenof the towns and boroughs. !tis the deliberate expression of the judg- 
mentof the English gentry and educated classes against the persons and mea- 
sures of the Melbourne cabinet. It is no longer, therefore, to be justly regard- 
ed as the mere clamour of a mob ora populace easily seduced by the predomi- 
nance of the press; andis therefore no longer a popular outcry but public 
judgment. The educated classes of the people of England have called the 
W hig Radical ministers to the bar, and having heard them, seen them, tried 
them, have pronounced that they are unwilling to give them their support and 
confidence as ministers. 

As it will admit no doubt therefore that such is the state of public opiaion, it 
becomes av object of important inquiry, how and from what causes this change 
has been effected. By what means, and under what measures, have the Whigs 
lost their very recent strong hold upon public favour, and have become now as 


| much the objects of distrust and aversion, as they formerly were of public favour 


and confidence ? 

As facts are always much stronger arguments than mere general reasoning, 
the best and most satisfactory answer to this question will be sought and found 
in the speeches and proceedings of the Consefvatives themselves. Under the 
present excited state of the public mind, nearly all the counties in England are 


| collecting themselves in their several Conservative unions, and, that they may 


act with due order and efficiency, are cheering up and heartening each other 


| in public dinners and other assemblies and meetings. 


The report of one of these county Conservative meetings is now before us ; 
we speak of the West Suffolk Conservative Club, which assembled ata public 
dinner at Bury. It appears to have been attended by a very large proportion of 
the landlords, clergy, and principal farmers of the county, and unquestionably is 
a fair and full representation of that large and wealthy agricultural province ; 
there can exist no doubt whatever that the gentlemen who spoke at it expressed 
the general feeling and opinions of the county. It is, therefore, of more than 
common interest to see what the opinions and feelings are, as the public voice 
of one of these meetings may he taken asa fair sample of the whole, the pub- 
lic opinion being in fact the aggregate of which these meetings are severally the 
particulars, 

Now, the feelings ard opinions of the county of Suffolk are thus briefly ex- 
pressed by the noble chairman of the meeting, Ear! Jermyn; in giving his 
words we of course confine ourselves to the substance only. 

‘* The object of our meeting,” said the earl, * is to save the constitution in 
church and state. The people of Suffolk shall never be the aiders and abet- 
tors of a party whose aim is to make any such extensive and sweeping change 
in church and state, as will bring the church to the feet of the Papists and Dis- 
senters. I cannot express the misery and confusion which would follow not 
only in England, but on the continent, if this party should succeed in destroy- 
ing the venerable fabric of the English Established Church And nextto the church, 
and to the King, gentlemen, I think We are all united together in sentiments of 


| attachment and cunfidence towards the House of Peers, the hereditary nobility 


of England. You perhaps do not all know, that this House of Peers received 
their estates from the Kings in former times for public services rendered to their 
country, and therefore that they hold a claim to retain them upon a still better 
ground than the mere present utility of their order.” 

We were both delighted and amused at the singular mixture of force and 
simplicity in the speech of Mr. Bevan. 

** I think, my Lord, (said he,) that we all agree in admiring the conduct of the 
House of Peers during the last sessions ; both their moderation when they gave 


| way, and their firmness when they deemed it proper to make a resolute stand. 


They certainly have yielded a great way; but it was perhaps necessary—for had 
they refused to yield so far, they might have been accused of pride and ob- 
stinacy, and the public mind might have been directed against them. But all 
are now convinced. The experiment of concession and moderation has been 
made, end made in vain. The Lords are now firm. Hume and his Radicals 
threaten an insurrection ; O’Connell and his Irishmen meditate a rebellion ; but 
the vessel of the state is not so puny a cockboat as to be swamped in a storm of 
their raising—a storm in a hand basin. But they willattack the Lords, and who 


| will defend them? My Lord, we will; the men of Suffolk will; let but a hand 


be raised against them, and 10,000 English gentiemen will start forwards in 
their defence. I do not say, that we are not in some degree divided amongst 


| ourselves; I do not say that even all Suffolk gentlemen are Conservatives, 


‘ because, unhappily, we are not all wise altke ;’ because there are many men as 
good as we are, but, unhappily, not as prudent, and wise, and enlightened.” 

Our time and limits will not allow us to give the attention they merit to the 
many other speeches which characterised this high spirited and very intelligent 
assembly of Suffolk country gentlemen; we shall conclude, therefore, with a 
brief extract from the speech of Col. Rushbrooke, one of the members of the 
county, because (in addition to what we above said) it briefly enumerates some 
points upon which the Whigs and Conservatives are in conflict. 

«IT rejoice to announce to you, that the Conservative party in the House of 
Commons was never more firmly united than at this period in its determination 
to maintain the independence of the three estates of the realm, and to preserve 
the Established Church inviolate. It is, though still a minority, yet one of such 
formidable magnitude as to afford that needful support to the other House of 
Parliament which bas enabled it to make its noble stand against the mischievous 
machinations of the presenWunprincipled advisers of the crown. In proof of 
this. independent of all the measures which have been opposed in principle, I 
would beg leave to mention what is, perhaps, not known to many gentlemen pre- 
sent, that which has been done on the score of patronage and economy. By 
this watchful care, no less than 4,200 official appointments, and a consequent 
annual charge of nearly a million and a half of money, have, during the course 
of the session been saved tothe country. The Whig minister only retains his 


| office by means of Mr. O'Connell's influence and tail. The Conservative 


cause is daily gaining strength. We may see it in the results of the late elec- 
tions. In Newcastle, the borough destined for O'Connell himself, and where he 
proposed to found one of his normal schools for agitation, @ Conservative has 
been returned. In the manufacturing districts, also there is a change of opinions 
in favour of Conservatism. The proof of it is in the multiplication of socie- 
ties like the present, and I do most sincerely hope, that we shall thus be enabled 
to crush that influence by which we are at present governed.’ 


i 5 
WEAKNESS OF THE WHIGS AS AN EXCLUSIVE PARTY. 
From the Spectator, September 24. 

At every public meeting or dinner of the Reformers the differences between 
the Whigs and Rasicals are made more or less prominent. And the Whigs 
must bave perceived, that, among their own supporters, the Radicals predomi- 
nate in number as well as energy. That such should be the case in Manchester, 
Birmingham, or the Metropolis, was to be expected ; but we have seen that in 
the agricultaral counties of Cumberland, Hereford, and Somerset, mere W hig- 
gism is at adiscount. Now, without the aid of ‘‘ something more than Whigs, 
the mere Whigs have nothing to rely upon but the influence of property. The 
Tories have the fierce support of a bigoted Church party, and can operate pow- 
erfully on the more ignorant electors by stimulating their religious prejudices. 
Sopposing that the property were equally divided between Whigs and Tories, 
and the Radicals were neuter, there can be no question but that the Tories 


| would receive much the larger suppert fom those who were not acted upon 


by the influence of property. Let the Whigs recollect their position in the 
House of Commons before the Whig-Radical union wae formed, and then cal- 
culate whether, if that union is not again cemented, they have any chance of 
reaching even the numbers of their miserable minority during the Liverpool Ad- 
ministration, now that their rotton-borough nominees are diminished? Certainly 
they have not. The Tories beat them in the popularity which depends on pre- 


Capt. by pur.—Commiss.: Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. E. A. F. Cowan, to be | judice, as well as far outweigh them in wealth. Let the Whig-Radical union be 


Assist. Com.-Gen. Com.-Clerks J. de Smidt and G. Miller, to be Dep. Assist. 








completely dissolved, and the number of Whig Members in the House of Com- 


Com.-Gen.—Mem,: Capt. R. Stephens, upon h.p. of the 56th Regt. of Ft. has | mons would be reduced to the Representatives of the few remaining rotten 
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poroughs. It would then be seen that the Reform Act, which was said to have 
« poisoned” the Tories, had demolished the Whig party. 

But, ** where there is a will there is away”—it is not even now absolutely too 
late for reunion. Never before had a party so intrinsically weak as the Whigs, the 
opportunity of making so advantageous a political bargain as is now offeredto them 
They are not required to support a single measure which they disapprove of, 
but simply not to oppose, as a Cabinet, the wishes of the majority of their sup- 
porters. In return for this negative aid, the Radicals offer them power and of- 
tice, and even popularity to some extent. In all other political combinations, the 
yarious parties have each bargained for a share of the loaves and fishes; but 
the Radicals say to the Whigs, take them all, and only do not Oppose measures 
necessary for your own salvation ! 


Is it possible than any set of men can be so deficient in the commonest worldly | 


wisdom as to reject suci terms as these ? 
——. 
LOSS OF THE BRITISH STEAMER ROYAL TAR. 
Topliff's News Room, Boston, Oct. 29, 9 o’clock, P. M. 

Capt. Thomas Howes, of the steamboat Bangor, has politely furnished us with 
the following particulars of the loss of the above vessel, obtained from one of 
the passengers. ‘ 

The steamer Royal Tar, Thomas Reed, master, of and from St. Johns N. B. 
for Portland, left on Friday, 21st instant, with about 90 to 100 passengers, 
including crew. On deck were an elephant, two camels, several horses, and 
a number of caged animals, comprising a travelling caravan. 

On Tuesday, when crossing Penobscot Bay, and within two miles of thy 
entrance of Fox Island thoroughfare, it was found that the water was out of 
the builer, and the wind was blowing a heavy gale from N. W. at the time, 
the boat was anchored for the purpose of filling the boilers; and in about an 
hour after (about two P. M.) she was discovered to be on fire. 


The engineer with fifteen other persons iramediately jumped into the largest | 


boat, and made for the nearest land to lee-ward, which they reached in safe- 
ty in about four hours. 
maining boat, and took a position at a short distance to the windward. Three 
gentlemen passengers, good swimmers, committed themselves to the water and 
were taken up by Capt. Reed. The cable was slipped and sail made on the 
boat with the hope of reaching the shore, but the flames spread so rapidly from 
aftto forward,that her mainmast was consumed in afew minutes, and her tiller 
ropes being burnt away, she drifted broadside to the wind, directly out to sea. 

A sigral of distress had been made, and it was fortunately discovered by the 
Revenue Cutter, stationed at Castine, then about fuur or five miles to wind- 
ward, and she promptly bore up to her relief. 
the persons in his boat, and then immediately commenced taking off those re- 
maining on board the Royal Tar. 

At this time she was a mass of flames nearly from stem to stern; a small 
space forward which had not yet taken fire, with the bowsprit, bobstay, &c. 
were crowded with the survivers. Those on the quarter deck, were driven 
everboard by the flames, and such as survived were hanging to the davit tacles, 
chains and ropes attached to the rudder. 

Many were suspended by ropes, secured on deck, but as the fire reached them 
were precipitated into the sea and drowned. The cutter unfortunately had 
no boat of sufficient size to render any assistance in taking off the sufferers, 
and having gunpowder on board, Lieut. Dyer, in command,did not deem it pru- 
dent to go very near the wreck—so that the work of rescue was unavoidably 
very tedious. 

Capt. Reed, however, firmly and resolutely persevered with his boat though 
it was with some difficulty that he could obtain an efficient boat's crew to ap- 
proach the wreck, fearing the elephant would go overboard and destroy the boat. 


The last boat left the wreck a little before sunset, with one solitary, frantic | 


female, the last on board, whose sister and child had both perished, before her 
eyes. The loss of lives is estimated at from 26 to 32, there being some small 
children on board which had not teen inserted on Capt. Reed’s passenger list— 
the precise number cannot be ascertained. 

The prompt and praiseworthy decision of Captain Reed, in securing the boat, 
was the only means by whict. the life of an individual could have been saved. 
The elephant, camels aud horses jumped overboard, and all the animals in the 
cages were burnt. 

None of the passengers or crew's baggage, was saved 
&c. were thrown overboard in the hope they might be picked up. 

The cutter landed the survivors about 8 P. M. at the Isle of Hunt, where 
they received the most hospitable treatment from the inhabitants. We learn 
there was a large amount of specie on board the Royal Tar. 
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London papers to the 25th September. 
The French Minisiry is at last» completed by the appointment of Gen. Ber- 
nard to the War department. This gentleman, so well known, and so highly 


esteemed in this country, from his long residence here, and from his distiaguish- | ing. 12. Hollyhock. 


ed services as an engineer, is not altogether acceptable to the French people. 
The cause of this dislike arises from his having been employed by Louis Philippe | 
some two or three years since to construct a chain of fortresses around the | 
capital to overawe the Parisians. Rumors are still common that disaffection to 
the King prevails extensively among the troops, but it is difficult to ascertain 
the quantum of truth fairly ascribable to these rumors. 
The intelligence from Spain and Portugal is not materially changed since our | 
last. | 
The etate of the money market in England still remains embarrassed, but al- | 
though not relieved, the pressure has not increased, and this is ascribed to thetime | 
ly check given by the Bank. That the refusal to discount created difficulty in | 
Liverpool and Manchester, there can be no doubt, and hence the complaints | 
have been loud and vehement. A scarcity of money has certainly arisen, partly 
from the enormous exports of specie, and partly from the expansion of business | 
and augmentation of discounts and paper cutrency. Still smarting under the | 
terrible effects of the panic of 1825, it was deemed necessary by the more | 
prudent part of those who control the monied operations of the nation, to | 
give the alarm at once. They did so, and we hope its effects will be salutary. | 
The Government, as usual, came to the assistance of the nation, and at once 
advanced the interest on their currency—Exchequer Bills—from 1 1-2d, to 2d 
perdiem on £100. This regulation, althdugh a relief to the government, was 
equally so to the public ; because it tended to keep the Exchequer Bills in cit- 
culation, and thereby prevent the government frog, becoming competitors in 
he market for money. The East India Company too, gave notice of an 
increase of interest on their Bonds of from 2 1-2 to 3 1-2 per centum, | 
By these various measures, the value of negotiable Securities has been | 
maintained, Exchequer Bills have been kept at a premium, and India Bonds heve 
risen. The salesof Stock on hehalf of the Scotch Banks, have been continucd, 
and the fall of all descriptions of English Funds have been only between 1 sod 
2 per cent. 
Under these circumstances, we do not apprebend that any thing very serious | 
will take place. Inthe mean time, the demand for specie in the English mar.et | 
will soon cause the re-influx of that material, which will set matters right age 0 
A dissolution of Parliament seems to be expected by many of the politicie 
in England, but by whom promoted does not appear. There are no indicat 
of any immediate change of Ministers, and as the present cabinet does actue -y 
possess a majority in the House of Commons, it is not reasonable to suppose | 
that such a measure would be urged upon the King by Lord Melbourne or 
allies. Yet the story does not seem to be without foundation, as prepa ® | 
tiors are evidently making by the Tories, who are getting up Conservat: '€ 
meetings, all over the kingdom. Sir William Mulesworth, who has beer a 
staunch supporter of the present cabinet, and strong wedded to reform prin & 
a 
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ples, has published an address to his constituents, in which he declines ag 
becoming a candidate at the expected general election, on the ground that 

has lost the support of the aristocracy of East Cornwall, and therefore dees 
his case hopeless. Bell’s Weekly Messenger has an article on the Conservat ¢ | 
meetings which are taking place, in which it is affirmed that the change of s:1- 
liments in favour of Conservatism is sufficiently indicated by the number d 
success of these meetings. The article we refer to will be found elsewhere, 18 
well as an article from the Spectator on the decline of Whigism throughout ‘e 
country. Without doubt the Whig is immeasurably the weakest party in 
state, and being so, it seems difficult to imagine how it can much longer ret»n 
the reins of government. 


Capt. Reed promptly took possession of the only re- | 


Capt. Reed put on board of her | 


Many of the trunks, | 





We lament to announce 


ly the Sreatest female vocalist on thé stage. Her death took place at Manches- 
ter, in September, whithe 


rshe had proceeded, to sing at the Festival. A severe 
cold, attended with inflammatory symptoms, was brought on, which soon put a 
period to her existence. From the accounts published, it would appear, that she 
fell rapidly into a state of exhaustion and debility, from which it was beyond 
human skill to rescue her, and she was thuageut off in the flower of her age. We 
are not ai all surprised at her premature decay, for her devotion to her profes- 
Sion, and the quantity of fatigue she underwent was beyond the physical endu- 
| Fance of any ordinarily constituted frame. Not content with her duties at the 
regular Theatres, where she often sustained the whole weight of an opera, she 
would hurry at the fall of the curtain to the houses of the nobility, there to sing 
ai their splendid parties, and receive an equally splendid gratuity for the charms 
of hertalent. Tis has been known to be repeated twice or thrice in one night, 
and the fair songstress, after a few hours repose, has been found the next day, 
| Singing at morning Concerts ! Surely human strength could not long withstand 

the ravages produced on the constitution by such exertions ; and the result was 
apparent in her illness, for on being attacked with a severe disease it was found 
that she had no stamina to resist its influence, and the necessarily severe cura- 
tive means usually resorted to in inflammatory disorders. In another part of 
Our paper wil! be found a few particulars of her last moments. 











| Mr. Leggett, late of the Evening Post, having sold his interest in that paper, 
| 8 about to publish a weekly journal, to be called the PLainpeaLer. It will 
be devoted to Politics, the Arts, the Drama, &c. The talent of Mr. Leggett 
| @3 a vigorous political writer, is well known, and he is not less distinguished in 
| the more genial walks of literature and taste. 

We very much regret to hear of the loss of that fine Steamer, the Royal 
Tar, recently plying between St. Johns and Portland. The conduct of the 


| Engineer seems to have been most culpable. The loss of life has been very 
| great. 


The compliment about to- be paid to Mr. Hamblin will, no doubt, be a sub- 
stantial one. His losses by the unfortunate destruction of the Bowery Theatre, 
, Were very severe. We have given insertion to the notice sent forth by the 
Committee who have taken the affair in hand. 


To enable us to answer numerous enquiries respecting the Constitution and 
regulations of the Albion Club, we have procured from the Managers a copy of 
| the Rules and Regulations, which will be found in this day’s paper. Persons 
wishing to become members, can apply to either of the officers, a list of whom 
appeared in this journal last week. The Club will be opened in the course of 
a week or two. 

National Theatre —The very pretty and popular vocalist, Miss Watson, 
takes her benefit on Tuesday next. The evening’s performances will be ex- 
ceedingly attractive; they consist of the melo-drama of the Wept of the Wish- 
ton- Wish, in which Celeste plays the Indian Girl, said to be her most effective 
character ; she also dances her celebrated ‘ pas-seul” from La Bayadere. 
| Miss Watson appears in her two favourite characters, Paul, in ‘‘ The Pet of the 
| Petticoats,” and in Young Mowbray, and also takes part in a Concert, in which 
the best musical talent is engaged. With such powerful attractions there can 
be no doubt of a crowded house. 








| Flowers of Loveliness for 1837.—In the last Albion we gave a brief descrip- 
| tion of some specimen plates contained in this exquisitely beautiful annual. 
The work itself has just arrived, and we have had an opportunity to examine the 
| remainder as well as the poetry which is appended to the subjects. We had 
| conjectured that, Lady Blessington was the editres§ again this year ; in this, how- 
ever, we are mistaken ; the pcetical illustrations are by Thos. Haynes Bayley 
of whom to speak as a lyric poet it would be useless. Below we have 
given an extract from this beautiful volume, in which graphical and poetical skill 
, completely vie with each other ; and proceed now to describe the remaining 
| plates. 8. Jessamine. Two beautiful females, a Blonde and a Brunette seated 
| at an open gallery which overlooks a fine sheet of water, are decorating their 
| heads with the delicate jessamine. An air of cheerfulness is upon the seene, 
| and upon the countenances. 9. Myrile. A female is sitting, with a contemp- 


| lative but not sad air, a sprig of myrtl> in flower is in her hand, and behind heris December nest, « Weelly 


her friend holding over her head a wished-for letter. 10. Primrose. 
with a dejected and averted countenance is putting back the extended hand of her 
friend who is offering to crown her with a wreath of primroses. 11. Convolvu- 
lus. A mother and her children, one of whomis clasping round her neck, and 
| the other round her waist. On the left are tendrils of the flower itself intertwin- 
A beautiful but proud looking girl, apparently triumphing 
in an important conquest which she has made; the expression of her compan- 
ion’s face is that of admiration and reproach mingled. In the back ground is a 
fine specimen of the double hollyhock. 13. Yellow Rose. A fickle fair one is 
looking coldly on the arrival of her lover’s carrier dove ; she has cooled in af- 
fection or has changed the object, her two companions with drooping eyes seem 
to bewail her fickleness. The group is a charming one, andthe costumes are 
splendid. The numbers in the notices we have given, are not as they stand in 
the work, but they comprise the whole; and Flowers of Loveliness they are wor- 
thy of the celestial abodes. 
IVY. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 
Evergreen Ivy! Though in summer hours 
Thou dost nut woo the eye with blooming flowers ; 
In winter time thy melancholy wreath 
Hangs o’er the dark and silent home of death : 
Fit emblem, thou, of Love that cannot die ; 
Of Friendship, faithful in adversity, 
That to the chilling marble fondly clings, 
Claiming no sympathy from living things, 


Beautiful widow! Thine is sucha grief, 

Thy love unchanging as the Ivy leaf: 

Thy form neglected, unadorned thy hair, 

Thou hast forgotten earth in thy despair ! 

But, oh! not thus must thou thy fondness prove, 
Thy child,—His child, still claims a Mother’s love. 
The younger Ivy plant, that closely creeps 

And soothes her widow’d mother when she weeps. 


It is no easy task to tear away 

The Ivy from the Wall that was its stay ; 

The struggle is as hari when she is told 

’Tis time her circling arms relax their hold : 

To leave him in his cold grave, and go forth 

To worldly interests, exeitements, mirth ; 

And know that there are some who will condemn 
Intensity of grief, unknown to them. 


Alas! in this sad world, how incomplete 

Is Love's prosperity! bow briefly sweet ! 

But shall the two fond beings, who could make 

Light of all ills, for one another’s sake,— 

Who watch’d, who pray’d together,—shall theirs prove 
A thing of scorn, a perishable love? . , 

No: Faith points upwards ;—one sad parting o'er, 
The good shal] meet again to part no more. 

And ye, whose wisdom spurns such future lot, 

Let me dream on,—Oh ! undeceive me not. 


So 
RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
ALBION CLUB. 

I. The name shall be Tue Avgion Crus. Its members are not to exceed 
two hundred and fifty, and they shall consist of all persons belonging or eligible 
to the British National Societies in New-York, and their Sons and British OF- 
ficers wherever born. The object sball be to promyte social and friendly inter- 
course amongst its members, and the strangers admitted to its privileges. A 
Club Hovose, or rooms, to be@rovided for their e¢commodation, which will com- 


bine all the advantages of a Library and Hotel, with the economy and comfort of | ; 


a private estabhishment. 

11. Candidates for admission must be proposed by two members and chosen 
by ballot. The names of the candidate, and members proposing him, shall be 
inserted fifteen days previous to election, in @ book kept for the purpose in the 


the death of Madame Malibran, who was confessed- 


A female 












between the hours of six and eight o'clock in the evening. Not less than twelve 
members to form a ballot. Three black balls to exclude admission Rejected 
candidates shall not be again proposed for a year thereafter. All ballots to be 
superintended by one or more of the Officers of the Club. 

IIT. The entrance and subscription on admission sixty dollars, and the 
annual subscription thereafter shall be ten a and payable on the 
twenty-eighth of April next epsuing. Notice of to be given by the 
Secretary tothe member elected, who shall not be entitled to the privileges of 
the Club till the dues are paid. Any member failing to pay his annual subscrip- 
tion, before the twenty-eighth of July, after having beew applied to, shall cease to 
be a member of the Club, and his name shall be erased from its boeks ; but he 
may be re-admitted upon assigning to the managers such reasons as they shall 
deem satisfactory. 

IV. The regulation and government of the Club shall be assigned to a Board 
of Managers, consisting of five persons, with full power to promote the objects 
of the Club, provide a Club House, purchase furniture, and to superintend and 
transact all the affairs of the establishment : such Managers shall meet when ne- 
cessary for current business. They sball be elected annually by a ballot, which 
shall remain open in the rooms of the Club, from ten till two o'clock on the day 
of the anniversary, (the twenty-eighth of April.) At the meeting on that day the 
votes shal! be counted, and the names of the Managers for the ensuing year de- 
clared, who shall assume their office with power to fill any vacancy in their 
number that may Occur during the year. They shall elect one of their number 
Chairman, who shall preside at all meetings of the Clob at which he may be 
present, and in his absence, one other of the Managers shall be Chairman. They 
shall elect from their body an Honorary Secretary, who shall supervise the ac- 
counts, keep minutes of all the proceedings of the Club, give notice to members 
of their election, or default of payment of dues, and have charge of all books, 
Journals, and papers of the Club. 

V. There shall be a Treasurer elected at the same time, and in the same man- 
ner, as the Board of Managers. He shall collect and keep an account of all 
monies belonging tothe Club, and pay all drafts of the Board of Managers, 
signed by three of their number. 

VI. There shall be three Trustees elected as the preceding officers, who shall 
invest in their names the permanent fund and property of the Club; and when a 
portion of the same may be required for its purposes, they shall pay the requisite 
amount to the Treasurer, on an order signed by not less than three of the Mana- 
gers. The Trustees shall also audit and sign the accounts of the Treasurer, to 
be afterwards submitted to the Managers. 

VIL. Any officer can be removed from office by the affirmative votes of two- 
thirds of the members present at a meeting of the Club, called for the apecific 
purpose. 

VIII. A meeting of the members of the Club shall be held at six o’clock, on 
the evening of the last Saturday of every month, for the general despatch of 
business; and on the twenty-eighth of April in every year, (except if the day 
fall on Sunday, then ou the Saturday preceding,) the Anniversary Meeting shall 
be held for declaring the election of officers, and receiving the accounts of ex- © 
penses for the past and estimates for the ensuing year. Special Meetings may 
be called by thé Board of Managers, on giving five days notice in writiug to all 
the members, stating the specific object ; and the meeting shall coafine its dis- 
cussions to that object only, the notice shali also be posted in the Club room five 
days prior to the meeting. The Managers shall also calla Special Meeting, on 
a requisition in writing signed by at least ten members, specifying the object 
under the preceding limitations, and the notice shall also contain the names of 
the members at whose request the meeting is called. 

IX Diplomatic Agents and Consuls of all nations, Heads of Departments 
in the British Colonies, and other persons of distinction whom the Managers may 
invite, shall be considered Honorary Members. Strangers, on their names 
being entered by any member in a book kept for that purpose, shall enjoy all the 
privileges of the Club forone month, renewable at the discretion of the Mana- 
gers ; but no resident of the city shall be admitted more than four times in any 
one month. 

X. Any member acting in opposition to the Club, shall be admonished in 
writing by the Managers, and should he persist in such opposition, the Managers 
shall submit the case to the first meeting, and if the majority so resolve, his 
name shall be erased from the list of members. 

XI. No alteration shall be made in these Rules and Regulations but by no- 
tice given at a meeting of the Club, signed by five members, which notice shall 
be posted in the Club room one month, and decided upon at the next meeting ; 
but no vote can be taken except thirty paying members be present, and the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the meeting shall be necessary for the alteration, 

XII. The Managers shall make such by-laws for the internal regulation of the 
Club as may from time to time Le necessary. 





ir THE PLAINDEALER.—The subscriber, having disposed of his interest 
in the Evening Post, proposes to publish, commencing on the firstSaturday in 
Political Newspaper, to be entitled THE PLAIN- 
DEALER. It is designed to publish it in the octavo form, each number to con- 
tain sixteen large and closely printed pagee,in double columns. The political 
character of the paper will be thoroughly democratic ; and it is intended that its 
mode of discussing all questions of public interest shall be distinguished by such 
boldness and directness as the title chosen implies. Besides political disquisi- 
tions and intelligence, the PLainpEALER will contain reviews of new books, no- 
tices of dramatic exhibitions and of the fine arte, a summary of foreign and domes- 
tic news and a compendium of such other matters as give variety and liveli- 
ness to anewspaper. Ir: the arrangements of subjects and in typographical res- 
pects, the London Examiner will be takes, asa model ; and it is hoped, to emulate 
that journal in more important characteristics—in the general soundness of its 
views, the fearlessness uf its course, and the energy of its style. 

The price of subscription to the PLainDEALER will be fixed at five dollars payable 
half yearly in advance. 

Subscriptions received for the present, at the Orrice or Tue Evenine Post, 
and at the Bookstore or Messrs. G. & C. Carvitt & Co. 

Wu. Lecoerr. 


—~-— 
DRAMATIC FESTIVAL AND FAREWELL BENEFIT OF THOS. 
H. HAMBLIN. 

At a meeting of the friends of the Drama, held at Drew’s, on Wednesday 
evening, the 26th of October, 1836, the Hon. Richard Riker was called to the 
Chair, and Col. Andrew Warner appointed Secretary. 

The object of the meeting having been explained by Gen. Sandford, Major 
Noah, and his Honor the Recorder, the following resolutione, offered by Mr. J. 
Price were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That Mr. Hamblin’s long and spirited career in the public service, 
and its calamitous termination, sweeping away the gains of many years of ar- 
duous 'oil—his punctilious performance of ail his pecuniary and public engage- 
ments—his uniform and willing exertion upon every benevolent occasion, and 
for every meritorious object—bis distinguished talents as a tragedian—and his 
industry, energy, and enterprise as a Manager, entitle him to the sympathy and 
estimation of the friends of literature and the drama in this country. 

Resolved, That having understood it to be the intention of Mr. Hamblin to 

leave this country on the 16th of November ensuing, thie meeting is desirous of 

proffering him a suitable testimonial of its kind and friendly feelings on his de- 
arture. 

4 Therefore Resolved, That a Complimentary and Farewell Benefit be tender- 

ed to Mr. Hamblin, st the National Theatre. on Tuesday evening, the 16th of 

November next, and that this meeting constitute itself a committee to further 

the object in view. 

Resolved, That a sub-committee of fourteen be appointed to mgke all the 

necessary arrangements with the Managers, and to invite the distinguished dra- 

matic talent now in the country to lend their aid on this occasion. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously selected as such committee : 

Richard Riker, Samuel J. Mumford, Henry Ogden, 

Danie! Jackson, M. M. Quackenboss, William [. Morris, 

Jobn Lloyd, George P Morris, M. M. Noah, 

Fitz-Greene Halleck, John Lorimer Graham, OD. Bignall, 

Samuel I. Hunt, Richard Pennell, P. S. Townsend, 

S. L. Gouverneur, | Thomas Phenix. Rupel Glover. 
Resolved, That as it is the intention of the committee, with the aid of the 
brilliant professional talent upon which they confidently depend, to present to 
the approbation of their fellow citizens, an entertainment of unusual novelty 
and splendor, the price of Tickets be fixed at Three Dollars for the Pit and 
Boxes. 

Resolved, That the Box plan, when opened, be left at the New York Mirror, 
corner of Ann and Nassau streets. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be signed by the Chairman and Secretary, 
and published in the papers. R. RIKER, Chairman. 
Awxprew Warner, Secretary. 
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OMPLIMENTARY AND FAREWELL BENEFIT TO MR. W. KEY- 
C SER.—A grand vocal and instrumental Goncert will be given by the Euter- 
pian Society on Thursday, Nov. 10, 1836, at Chatham st. Chapel, for the benefit of 
Mr. W. Keyser, previous to his departure, on which oceasion the most eminent 
alent will be engaged. Further particulars will be duly announced, Tickets $1, 
to be had at the princips! music stores, [Nov5] 


ITERARY CURIOSITY.—To be disposed of, the autograph copy of one of 
L Burn’s most admired songs framed from a_ratter of Alloway Kirk. : 
‘Vo be seen in the office of the Albion and Emigrant, §where the price may be 




















Club room; and the election shall be held on the last Saturday in every month, | Jearned. LNov 5| 
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This day is Published, Price 50 Cents. 
RICHARDSON’S DICTIONARY 
OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
PART ELEVEN. 
The whole is guaranteed to be completed in Thirty Parts. 
*,* Vor. I. Part I., 1n soarps, Price $4.00. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Pw From the Pennsylvania Inquirer ( Philadelphia). 

7 his work, when completed, will form a comprehensive and learned modern 
Lexicon of the a Language. No information has been omitted that is neces- 
sary to develope the true meaning and origin of words, from their unde derivantur 
down to all the applications engraft:d upon them by custom. The quoted exam- 
ples, both in prose and poetry, are all remarkably apposite — October 19, 1836. 


From the Danbury Chronicle and Democrat. 

He seems to have been not onlv indefatigable in prosccuting his researches, but 
acting under the influence of sound judgment and discriminating taste ; the result of 
which is, that we are being placed in p ion of a complete and perfect history of 
our own language, such as no other can boast of. — September 7, 1836. 


_ _, From the Rochester Daily Advertiser. 

We have no hesitation in saying that it is fully deserving of the commendation 
which has been bestowed on it. The arrangement of the words, and the manner of 
illustrating their meaning by numerous extracts from the writings of ancient 
authors, imparts a charm to the work which others do not possess.— October 15, 


1836 
From the Philadelphia Episcopal Recorder. 
The immense collection of authorities, to verify the meaning of words, from all 
the best English writees, from Wiclif down to Beattie, is truly astonishing. But we 
are esperially pleased with the quotations from our good old English authors, pre- 





ceding the age of Queen Anne, and even Queen Elizabeth, inasmuch as the works | 


Tuse latter clase are nearly inaccessible to us on this side of the Atlantic—September 17, 
>. 





From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
: de in heartily recommending the work of Mr. Richardson to the atten- 
tion of our readers. It embraces, we think, every desideratum in an English Dic- 
tionary, and has, moreover, a thousand negative virtues.— August, 1836, 


, From the Oneida Whig. 
This work also presents us with a curious and interesting history of the orthogra- 
phy of our language. We are enabled to begin at the earliest formation of our 
words, and to to low them through their gradual changes to the period where John- 


son found their spelling settled by the unanimous consent of those who were best 
qualified to decide —September 13, 1636. 


From the Washington Globe. 

‘ ons from those early writers who have shed lustre upon 

the annals of their country, possess both freshness and interest, and add grace and 

Strength to the columns of this highly valuable dictionary.— August 3, 1836. 
[Novs—tt] WILLIAM JACKSON, 53 Cedar stret. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSIGIAN’S AND SURGEONS. 


” New York, August, 1836. 
yo Lectures of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in the city of New 
ork, will commence on the first Meniay of November next, and be continued for 
the space of four months, by the following Professors, viz. :— 
John Augustin Smith, M. D., Physiology. 


Alex. H. Stevens, Mi D., Primoiples and Prac ice of Surgery. 


Joseph M. Smith, M.D., ‘Pheory and Practice of Physic and Clinical Medici 

‘ -D. , artice o ne. 
Edward Delafield, M. D., Obstetrics, and Dis: ases of Women and Children. 
Joho B. Beck, M. D., Materia Medica, ani Medical Jurisprudence. 
Jvhn Torrey, M. D., Chemistry and Botany. 


Valentine 


Secu Mott, M.D., Surgical and Pathological Anatomy, and Ope itive 


— R. Rhinelander, M. D., Anatomy. 


“he expense of attendan I ectu i ; 
Graduation fee, $5, "lores ruin snd of Tres 


We conclu 


The innumerable quotati 





Matriculati 5 ; 
By order of the Board of Wrecker” riculation fee, 95 ; 


[Aug. 6, 6t-cow.] JOHN AUGUSTIN SMITH, M.D. President. 


FAVORITE 
Introduced in Auber's celebrated Opera the Bronze Horse ; arranged by C. F. Hausman. 





8 f> 8s f> 8s f> 


RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (genet to 
the king of France) has the honour to a e to the Ladies of New York 
she has commenced giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experi- 
ence she has had, and the testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent 
masters to ensure a share of their patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of refer- 
ringto Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S.J. B. Morse, P. N. A. 
Mrs. P. Hone, : Mrs, Blackwele, Grassy Point. 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Wor- 
cester § Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broad- 
way. Oct. 1—3m*] 
VENHE DELUGE, a large Historical Painting, by Anelli, is now exhibiting at his 
Gallery, No. 74 Chamber street, over the Athenewum—Price of admission 
25c.; season Tickets 50c., open from 9 A.M. tol0 P.M. [Oct. 22 6t*.} 


F MR. WM. DAVIES, who lefi this city for Charleston in January, 1834, will 
send to the British Consul’s office, New York, he will receive information of con- 
sequence. [Oct. 22-3t.] 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
O sail from New York onthe 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, 


commencing on the 3th October. 
M NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. Ship Garrick—12th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. Ship Shakespeare—12th January. 
New Ship Siddons—30th December. Ship Siddons— 12th February. 
| New Ship Sheridan—20th January. Ship Sheridan—12th March. | 

















| These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of | 


New York, with such improvements as tocombine great speed with unusval comfort 
for passengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommo- 
| dations. The price of passage hence 1s $150, for which ample stores, including 
wines, &c. will be provided, These ships will be commanded by experienced mas- 
| ters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction, Neither the captains 
| nor the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages 
sent by them unless regular bills of lading are signed therefore. For freight or pas- 
| sage apply to E. K. COLLINS, 74 South Street, New York, or to 
[Sept.17—ly] WM. & JAS. BROWN & €0. Liverpool. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
Yew York. Averpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, |J:un. |, May 1, Sept.!, Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16 
Roscoe, Deland, “4 48 oe.” 2, * Serf we. 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, “ 16,)Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “3, * oe ome * & * ;* & 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,) ‘* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo, Washington, |Holdrege, e464 "oe. 2s” oe, ee, ¢ Oe 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, * 16, “ 16,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, dt “Ved: = wt,” Been “eg “ 


’ ’ 

South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,) “* 16, “ 16, * 16, 

Napoleon, Smith, anu *  & > OPP BM, * 86. 

Sngland, Waite, “16, * 16, “ 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jam. 1, 

St. Andrew, ‘Thompson, — Stat, heh BE BE SB 

Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee.i * 16, * 16, * 16 
+ 8 “ ~ “ 











Independence, Nye, ‘ . wy “* oe, * 26, 4% 24) 
North Amer*sa, Dixey. * 16, “ 16, “* 16,,June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Virginian |Harris, “og, ~ 24..~° Sig * 6, * OB. 


Consiynees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe,South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North Amer'ca, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, 
GOODBUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken thatthe beds, bedding. and stores, shall be of the best 
kind, Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an undemtanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and,liquors. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will te responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are sitned therefor. 
Consignees of ships Shefheld, United Sta'es, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
8. WHITNE Y—SANDS. TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consigaees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y, 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co.,Liverpool. 








NICOLL H. DERING, Registrar, | 


Philadelphia, John F. Nunns. 












































IRE PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those that are, or gontem- 
plate, building Stores, and are in want of perfectly secure Iron Safes to build 
in walls, are respectfully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his 
Iron Chest Works. The probability is, that these will supersede all others, the same 
as the portable ones on castors he had the pleasure of first introducing by their ma- 
nufacture og years since. JESSE DELANO 
Dec, 19-tf. 


EO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcelain Tceth 
inserted in the best possible manner. [Nov. 21-tf.] 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th,and 20th of every month.] | : 
This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, — punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist,10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month through 








out the year, viz :-— 


Ships. | Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

‘ ‘ew- York |London. Po tsmouth. 
Toronto, iR. Griswold, Aug. 1, Sept.7, Sept 20, 
Ontario, \Huttleston, | “10, ” 27, “ 30, 
Westminster, \George Moore, om June 17, June2@, 
St. James, Wm. 8. Sebor,' Sept. l, “ 27, Jay !l, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,| * 10, \July 7, * 10, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin| ~ = 1%, “ 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, | Oct. 1, |.» Se Aug. |, 
Quebec, re H. Hebard,) “10, \Avg. 7, 10, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, “ 2, A “ 2, 
President, \J. M.Ckadwick| Nov. |, : 6 27, Sept.l, 
Samson, ID. Chadwick, | “10 Sept. 7, “ 16, 


These ships are all of the fisst class ,about 600tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the — 
taims nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed the refor. Apply to 

HN GRISWOLD 170 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


, NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the 








sailing of these packets, the subscribers willdespatch them as above, and in the fol- 
lowing order, viz >— 
hips. Masters. | Days of Suing from , Days of Sailing from 
‘ew- York. avre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard,|Oct. 24, Feb.16, June 8,/Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. 8, ‘* 24, June 16, _“* 16, 8, Aug. I, 
Utica, Depeyster, \Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1,\Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 24; 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,|Nov.16, Mar. 8, Jure 24Jan. 1, April 16, Ang. 8, 
Rhone, 5. Reckett,| “ 24, “ 16, July 8, “* 8, May I, 16 


Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee. Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. te 





Francois Ist J.Casttof. | “16, April 8, ‘* 24,)Feb. 1, “* 16, ° 
Normandie, . W.W. Pell,| “ 24, Mm 16, Aug. 8,| ws iG June l, “ 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.!, July 1, Nov. 1, April 24, Aug.24, Deas 
Formosa, W. B.Orne,\Jan. 8, ‘April24, Aug.'6, i6, a “ xt. 3° 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| ** 16,May 8, “ 24, Mer. l, 16, se :° 
Poland, Anthony, “24, * 16, Sept. 8, “* 8, July J, ee 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. i, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 








: 1 
Albar. J, Johnston, Feb. 8, May-24, Sept.!6, Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. I, 
These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant pre 
dations for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort on pee 
nience,ineluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to ctther 0 . 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges excet 


theexpenses ectually incurres. 1 TON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadete 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 Southst. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 











